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PREFACE 


THE questions with which this volume 
deals are complex and controverted. Any 
comprehensive discussion of them would be 
encyclopedic. In the condensation at- 
tempted many points of view have been con- 
sidered that are not stated. For the solu- 
tion of these problems no social panacea is 
supported. Nor is any radicalism urged 
whose novelty might obtain some easy at- 
tention. The writer believes that by accept- 
ing and achieving progress as the way be- 
comes apparent, mankind will be guided by 
the Divine Spirit through immediate good 
toward ultimate well-being. Much evil per- 
sists because many well-meaning people 
evade the duty of seeing and doing recog- 
nizable good. It is the aim of the author to 
represent to the mind, conscience, and heart 
of Christians their responsibility for promot- 
ing the righteousness, peace, and good will 
that are characteristic of the kingdom of 
heaven. . 
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CHAPTER I 
THE CALL OF CITIZENSHIP 


For American liberty we owe much to the 
ideas of Greece and the legalities of Rome, 
but more to the moralities of Judea. The 
ancient Hebrew prophets continue to be ex- 
amples of the relation of religious leaders to 
politics—the science and art of government. 
They fanned the flames of fervent piety and 
applied that piety to the duties of the noblest 
patriotism. ‘There are indications that they 
encountered two protests that are yet clam- 
orous. ‘There are those who cry, “Why does 
not the church justify its moral leadership 
by fighting in the fray?” Often they only 
mean, “Why does not the church support 
my party and promote my prospects?” 
Others declare that what they want from the 
pulpit is the simple gospel in which they 
may forget the contentions of the week. 
Such may not be aware they desire an opiate 
of piosity. Stimulated by similar opposi- 
tion, the prophets faithfully pronounced di- 
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vine judgment upon public affairs. Karly 
Christian leaders did not deal as much with 
the political disputes of their times. It is evi- 
dent that Jesus could not have entered into 
controversies then current without diverting 
his following into the revolutionary move- 
ment with which he was charged. His 
apostles consistently represented him as a 
candle for individual guidance and a star 
for social direction. Had they not been ad- 
dressing those who, under the dominion of 
the Cxsars, had no power to change condi- 
tions, they probably would have oftener dis- 
cussed social questions in their political as- 
pects. For then, as now, when a believer was 
quickened by Christ there was aroused a pur- 
pose that his will shall prevail in human af- 
fairs. History, however, holds warnings 
that the Church of Christ has a difficult, deli- 
cate task to determine its place in helping 
the divine will to prevail in politics. An 
electioneering church is not a Christian 
church, A church that subordinates the cul- 
tivation of the inner life for the practice of 
the outer is neglecting the inspirations of its 
strength. Manifestly, there is impropriety in 
obtruding party preferences, much more 
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party prejudices, upon the holy hour of wor- 
ship. The government, nevertheless, is on 
Christ’s shoulders, and no dread of disfavor, 
no dislike of controversy, may disincline 
Christians from applying their Master’s 
principles to public life. 

“Thou shalt” is the way the prophets 
spoke about the duty of participating in the 
privileges, opportunities, and obligations of 
citizenship. It has been truly said that the 
bad citizenship of otherwise good people has 
become a national sin. They who abstract 
themselves from politics because they dread 
the contamination of the contact are to that 
extent wastrels. They who permit them- 
selves to be distracted from their political 
duties by the unprecedented demands now 
made upon the time and interest of those 
best qualified to exercise citizenship need to 
be reminded that a democracy is founded 
upon the assumption that its citizens will give 
sufficient attention to public affairs. Where- 
fore, Christians should vote upon every op- 
portunity. The corrupt element of the elec- 
torate has had the keener appreciation of 
the power of the ballot. After a spectacular 
revival in a Middle-West city, a monster 
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protest containing fifty-seven thousand 
names was drawn up against the renewal 
of liquor licenses. Soon afterward there was 
a primary contest in which the liquor ques- 
tion was the issue. It was found that less than 
one third of those who had signed the protest 
registered, and only forty-seven per cent 
of those who had signed and registered actu- 
ally voted. Such disregard of the privilege 
of the franchise dishonors the sacrifices of 
the patriots by which it was obtained. They 
who, in a republic, accept the benefits 
thus bequeathed without fulfilling their po- 
litical duties are traitors to the young and the 
unborn whose civil freedom they hold in 
trust. An election is an expression of the 
public mind upon pending questions. They 
who do not their share therein nullify self- 
government and supply covert support to 
the exponents of unrest who look for deci- 
sion, not to the ballot-box, but to direct ac- 
tion. Christians should also become more 
willing to be candidates for office and to do 
the distasteful detail work of party organiza- 
tion by which elections are determined. ‘Too 
many are now content with despising poli- 
ticians as low fellows who want to fatten at 
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the public trough. Yet it is questionable 
whether it is more reprehensible to enter 
politics to make money than it is to remain 
aloof from politics from the same motive. 
The intelligent and the virtuous are in the 
majority in most parts of America, so that 
when the political leaders are base they re- 
flect the deficiencies of their betters. And 
Christians are obligated to assist in the more 
fundamental formulation of public opinion. 
Governmental efforts to promote propa- 
ganda during the war were an illustration 
that public opinion does not prevail by ac- 
cident. Sinister forces are ceaselessly busy 
in the manufacture of opinion and in the fo- 
cusing of it upon those who have voting 
power. Legislators may misrepresent their 
constituencies, but they represent those who 
care enough to fight for their wishes. In 
their desire to please such, most legislators 
invite weakness by sacrificing their own 
judgment. If Christians put the energy 
they spend in faultfinding into persuading 
their neighbors to their point of view, they 
would succeed in getting more of their con- 
victions into form of law. In a democracy 
there is no other way of success. Every at- 
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tempt to impose superior government as 
thought out by a select few has failed. ‘The 
men of moral intelligence who have become 
leaders have mingled with average folk in 
the exchange of opinions. 

The Christian’s conscience and his citizen- 
ship should harmonize. Conscience requires 
not only that he vote, but that he prepare 
to vote by an intelligent understanding of 
situations and personalities. ‘The unsophis- 
ticated suppose that, in a battle of ballots, 
the right is all on one side, the wrong upon 
the other. Usually and designedly there is 
some of each on either side, and independent 
judgment must be exercised to support the 
best men and measures. Conscience too re- 
quires that private advantage shall be subor- 
dinated to the public welfare. In the early 
days of Massachusetts every colonist took 
the freeman’s oath, “I do solemnly bind my- 
self to give my vote as I shall judge in my 
conscience may best conduce to the public 
weal, so help me God.” How far from 
squaring with such an oath have been the 
shameless interchanges of selfishness in the 
construction of tariff schedules and the ap- 
propriations for public improvements. Con- 
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science also requires a Christian to support 
a wider horizon in public affairs. It is Chris- 
tian to have a special attachment for one’s 
own ward, city, county, State, and country. 
To be conscious of belonging so intimately 
to an association that its disasters become 
our sorrows, its successes our delight, is en- 
nobling. They, however, who oppose local 
pride to national loyalty, patriotism to in- 
ternationalism, would debase qualities they 
do not understand. Conscience, therefore, 
requires that a Christian shall make his party 
his servant and not his master. Many have 
been so busy condemning partisanship that 
they have obscured the usefulness of parties 
in unifying opinion and promoting the adop- 
tion of policies. There is more virtue in 
party regularity than independents com- 
monly recognize. Independents may be 
either below or above those who give their 
fidelity to one party. They are below when 
incapable of loyalty to any group interest, 
so that pride of opinion or pique at not hav- 
ing their own way readily appears to them 
as a matter of conscience. They are above 
when they have a discriminating loyalty that 
is not such a blind allegiance that they con- 
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tinue to support their party when it ceases to 
be an agent of good government. In recent 
years there has been much advocacy of the 
abolition of the party system by the direct 
submission of proposed legislation to the 
electorate. The opinion is growing that two 
responsible parties afford the best means of 
conducting our government. Not necessarily 
the present leading parties however. They 
are too adherent to past issues to permit the 
intelligent a choice upon pending questions. 
They more frequently divide from desire for 
the rewards of victory than from the promo- 
tion of distinctive principles. Eventually 
we will come to two parties which will be 
the champions of conservatism and_progres- 
sivism. ‘Their opposition would open the 
discussion of every important issue and 
thereby bring about that education in pub- 
lic affairs essential to the perpetuation of a 
republic. The changing support of the inde- 
pendents as legislation seemed to move too 
fast or slowly would order the direction of 
government and foster a healthy political 
life. In all this Christians have need to re- 
member that concessions must be made to se- 
cure the effectiveness of common action. In 
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any attempt to put his moral insight into 
political practice the Christian soon discoy- 
ers that his standards are higher than those 
generally obtaining. There are occasions 
when he can bring up the average standard 
by a fixed opposition. Such occasions are 
not many. The injudicious good, the fana- 
tic who won’t do anything if he can’t do 
everything, who will not accept the possible 
better while pressing on for the at present 
impossible best, is often a tantalizing obstacle 
to progress. Denunciations of those who, to 
accomplish some immediate good, are willing 
to postpone that which they have at heart as 
much as the more radical, provide material 
which the corrupt manipulate for the defense 
of evil. 

It is a Christian duty to lead in showing 
all possible respect for public servants. 
These servants should receive and welcome 
criticisms as a corrective and incentive. 
Where they are not imbued with the sense 
of the sacredness of public office they are 
not much helped by the supercilious venting 
upon them of vituperation. We do better 
to reflect how often we support men because 
we like them or because they are committed 
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to our selfish interests. The high-minded re- 
ceive little encouragement to enter or con- 
tinue in public life. Christians too should 
lead in the loyal acceptance of the decisions 
of government, continuing to criticize deci- 
sions believed to be wrong, but until they are 
repealed, obeying them as the expressed will 
of the people. Any nation that tolerates the 
evasion or defiance of the law by those who 
dislike that law, invites its own destruction. 
It is one of the indications of advance in the 
central American republics that instead of 
assassination and revolution, they are accept- 
ing the judgment of the polls. The proc- 
esses of democratic institutions are slow, 
and often exasperating. ‘The Christian’s 
confidence that God fortifies the faithful 
empowers him in days when he sees little 
effect from his effort to have confidence that 
evil will not ruin before good will rule. 
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CHAPTER II 


THE EIGHTEENTH AMEND- 
MENT—THE ENACTMENT OF 
CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE AND 
INTELLIGENT PATRIOTISM 


For more than a century the conscience 
of American Protestantism has been widely 
sensitive to the evils of liquor-drinking. In 
1808 the first temperance society was organ- 
ized. The earliest pledges were against im- 
moderation in the use of alcoholic drinks. 
Presently it became apparent that many who 
spoke contemptuously of those who could 
not drink with self-control continued them- 
selves to excess. Others whose confidence 
in their self-control seemed justified grew to 
feel responsibility for their influence upon 
the overtempted and became total abstainers. 
In 1826 a society was formed pledged to ab- 
stinence from distilled liquors, which pledge 
in 1840 was extended to include all alcoholic 
drinks. Even men who drank with impunity 
in public places came to be sensitive to the 
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shame of drinking in the presence of women 
and: children, and ever since there has been 
comparatively little drinking in the homes 
of the middle-class families of America. In 
1847 the churches commenced their testi- 
mony against the legalization of the liquor 
traffic. From that time the evangelical 
churches generally, with notable support 
from other communions, including the Ro- 
man Catholic, have recognized that the 
church and the liquor business are inevitable 
enemies. The outstanding apostles of tem- 
perance, Gough, Murphy, Bryan, Hanly, 
Sunday, received their motive and support 
through these churches. In recent years the 
stronger Protestant churches have estab- 
lished boards through which temperance con- 
viction might function effectively. In 1874 
church women organized the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. That society 
has been the medium through which many 
_ able, earnest women have succeeded in hav- 
ing temperance emphasized in the instruction 
of the Sunday school and the effects of in- 
toxicants upon the mind and body taught 
since 1894 in the public schools. They have 
also been influential in having the right of 
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suffrage extended to women who have used 
it to assist anti-liquor legislation. Admit- 
ting that the well-intentioned have not al- 
ways been free from fanaticism, the force of 
most churches in the temperance movement 
has been a creditable contribution to Ameri- 
ean civilization. 

Medical science has been a fundamental 
factor in temperance reform. Only within 
the last thirty years has there been any at- 
tempt by scientific experiment to determine 
the physiological action of the age-long use 
of alcohol. The result has been to disprove 
the common notions that alcohol is a pro- 
moter of strength, a preventive of chill and 
sunstroke. In 1892 Professor Kraepelin, of 
Munich, demonstrated conclusively that al- 
cohol is not a stimulant but a narcotic. In 
the last decade, the calorimeter experiments 
of the Nutrition Laboratory of the Carne- 
gie Institution have proved that even small 
amounts of alcohol depress the nervous sys- 
tem and impair the efficiency of circulation. 
Now it is accepted that alcohol seems a stim- 
ulant only because it dulls awareness to actu- 
alities. ‘The brake is taken from the heart 
which, beating faster, dilates the surface 
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blood-vessels, producing a pleasant glow 
that seems like bodily well-being. When 
these vessels lose their contractile power, the 
red and purple nose of the habitual drinker 
evidences what really takes place. More- 
over, alcohol diminishes the vitality of the 
white blood cells which combat disease, so 
that the drinking man is more subject to ill- 
ness and has less likelihood of recovery in 
typhoid, pneumonia, tuberculosis, and sur- 
gical operations. Inebriety is now treated 
as a self-inflicted disease in which the victim 
can no more control his appetite than those 
afflicted with ague can resist shivering. The 
place of alcohol in medicine is a question for 
doctors to decide, though society is concerned 
to have them remember its habit-forming 
tendency. Young physicians prescribe it less 
frequently than do older. The amount of 
alcohol used in highly rated hospitals has 
been greatly reduced. It has been banished 
as a medicine from the American Navy. The 
leading medical journals are strongly anti- 
alcoholic. At the annual meeting of the 
‘American Medical Association in 1918, the 
noted surgeon, Dr. Charles Mayo, was 
elected president. In his official address to 
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his fellow physicians, he said: “Alcohol is 
rarely employed as a drug. It is being dis- 
placed by better remedies. National pro- 
hibition would be welcomed by the medical 
profession.” The Association adopted the 
declaration that the use of alcohol as a 
beverage is detrimental to human economy, 
and its use in therapeutics as a tonic, stimu- 
lant, or food has no scientific basis. 

Another influential factor in temperance 
reform is the new science of social statistics. 
Isolated facts could always be cited appar- 
ently favoring the drink traffic. They were 
assembled and sent out widely by the Liquor 
Dealers’ Association. In the economic de- 
partment of the most famous city library 
experts are in charge. When asked for the 
latest authoritative information upon this 
question, they replied they had a very im- 
portant collection of private pamphlets and 
produced the clipsheets of that propaganda. 
This deceptive power of the isolated state- 
ment is vanishing before the painstaking 
work of the social statisticians who make 
their statements, not upon prejudiced esti- 
mates or sentimental guesses, but upon 
mathematical computations based upon care- 
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ful surveys of evidence. Vital statistics can 
never be an exact science, but the computa- 
tions are sufficiently accurate to warrant as- 
sertions that the use of alcohol weakens 
physical strength, enervates mental vigor, 
undermines morals, projects nervous irrita- 
bility upon offspring, and contributes to all 
bad social conditions, including some twenty 
per cent of insanity, forty per cent of pau- 
perism, fifty per cent of crime. It may be 
claimed that an innate deficiency accounts 
for these abnormalities and the abuse of al- 
cohol alike, but the changes which come with 
the partial or complete abolition of the op- 
portunity to secure alcohol negative that con- 
tention. Upon such abolition vice, poverty, 
crime have long been seen to decrease; buy- 
ing power, savings accounts, civic decency 
to increase. This new science of social sta- 
tistics reaches its acme in the actuaries of in- 
surance companies. An accumulating mass 
of evidence collected by them shows that 
moderate drinking reduces the probability of 
life from four to six years. During the four 
war years the mortality rate, including 
deaths upon the battlefield, of the policy 
holders in Germany of an American com- 
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pany averaged twelve per cent less than that 
for the eleven years preceding. This sur- 
prising condition is attributed to restrictions 
in drink and diet accompanied by increased 
exercise. Recognizing alcohol as a waster 
of human life, insurance companies for some 
time have been encouraging entire absti- 
nence among their policyholders. 

For twenty years many employers of la- 
bor have been realizing the economic waste 
of liquor. With the development of machin- 
ery and the adoption of efficiency standards, 
there have been increasing attempts to check 
its use. Men whose faculties might be 
clouded by alcohol could not be put in charge 
of costly machines which they could ruin, or 
the neglect of which might become the cause 
of the death of their fellow workmen. Ef- 
ficiency experts demonstrated that small 
quantities of alcohol diminish strength, pre- 
cision, endurance, thus contracting output 
and increasing accidents. “Society,” said 
Mr. Edison, speaking from an employer’s 
point of view, “will have to stop the liquor 
business, which is like throwing sand into 
the bearings of an engine.” The railroads, 
followed by the steel companies, have natu- 
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rally been leaders in the movement. They 
began by prohibiting the use of intoxicants 
to men when on duty. Presently promo- 
tion was denied to drinkers, and soon at- 
tempts were made to prevent its use at any 
time. ‘They sought to have liquor licenses 
denied in towns where their employees lived. 
In consistency, they refused to sell liquors 
in their dining cars. Consequently, the rail- 
road men of America became the most ab- 
stemious body of labor. 'The workmen’s 
compensation laws, which make employers 
financially responsible for injuries suffered » 
by employees, did much to extend the move- 
ment. ‘The federal commissioner of labor 
estimates that five sevenths of employing 
concerns came to a consideration of the use 
of liquor in applications for work, and one 
half to require total abstinence in important 
positions. ‘The observation that men drank 
to relieve undue strain resulted in the alle- 
viation of working conditions. The war, with 
its necessity for utilizing the full material re- 
sources of the nation, was a notable acceler- 
ant. The long-range rifle and the compli- 
cated artillery of a modern army cannot be 
manipulated to advantage by drinkers. Gen- 
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eral Pershing declared that for military suc- 
cess we cannot tolerate alcohol among our 
soldiers. ‘“War,”’ said he, “is merciless. Men 
must be competent: The drinking man is a 
bad soldier.” Accordingly, no liquor was 
permitted to be sold in the neighborhood of 
the training camps or of the war-industries 
or to men in uniform. Statements like that 
of the coal operators of Pennsylvania that 
war prohibition would increase the annual 
output of coal by seventy million tons did 
more than accomplish a temporary abolition 
of the sale of liquor. For obvious reasons an 
influential element of organized labor has not 
welcomed the movement. President Gom- 
pers, of the Federation of Labor, has the 
liquor views of an English Jew. Many la- 
boring men have the European accustomed- 
ness to drinking. The three hundred thou- 
sand men employed in the liquor business 
were completely unionized. ‘Through loy- 
alty or labor politics they received the sup- 
port of other unions. Some farther-sighted 
labor leaders favored temperance. They 
recognized that the fallacious cheer of liquor 
conduced to make men satisfied with oppres- 
sive conditions, that it promoted disorder 
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and exhausted strength in times of strike. 
The railroad brotherhoods opposed liquor. 
In 1916 the votes of organized labor won 
prohibition for Duluth. In the 1919 conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor 
prohibition commanded four thousand votes. 

There is sufficient credit in the success of 
temperance reform to gratify the hundred 
agencies that have made it possible. It is 
obvious, however, that a new era in the move- 
ment opened with the formation of the Anti- 
Saloon League in 1893. Led by Neal Dow, 
the mayor of Portland, Maine had voted for 
prohibition in 1851. Before the Civil War 
eighteen other States had experimented with 
prohibition under loosely enforced laws. 
Then set in a tide of immigration which 
brought in a host of people who were 
strongly pro-alcoholic. In consequence 
drinking places grew three times faster than 
the population and the per capita consump- 
tion increased from four to twenty-three gal- 
lons a year. By favoring those who favored 
them, irrespective of party ties, the saloon 
interests appeared to have become impreg- 
nably entrenched in politics. The notorious 
corruption of municipal politics centered in 
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the saloon, where it was fostered by the liquor 
interests for selfish purposes. A flagrant de- 
fiance of public opinion and an obtuse con- 
tempt for moral protests were not concealed. 
The number of those who year by year for- 
went their vote on other issues that they 
might witness against the monstrous liquor 
evil through the Prohibition Party was de- 
creasing. ‘Then it was that, adopting the 
tactics of the enemy, Dr. Howard H. Rus- 
sell organized at Oberlin the non-partisan 
Anti-Saloon League. It became one of the 
most complete and efficient of organizations. 
By marshaling as much as possible of the 
church against liquor, it obtained financial 
resources that approximated those com- 
manded by its opponents. So free was it 
maintained from sensationalism that even 
the politicians did not apprehend its force 
until it had become strong enough to make 
the liquor question an issue in every elec- 
tion. It compiled a card catalogue of the 
attitude toward liquor of every public man, 
created sentiment concerning candidates ac- 
cording to their attitude toward liquor, and 
pioneered the personal telegram method of 
impressing the views oftheir constituents up- 
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on legislators. Leaders were developed who 
had the faith and earnestness of earlier tem- 
perance workers plus a skillful opportunism 
superior to that of their opponents. Utilizing 
the irritation of the South at the discovery 
in 1907 of the vicious liquors that were being 
sold to the Negroes, the Anti-Saloon League 
led in making five States dry in three years. 
These were followed by the newer States of 
the West. By 1912 the majority of the coun- 
ties of the United States were dry. Before 
federal action came into effect, thirty-five 
of the forty-eight States had voted dry; 
eighty-eight per cent of the area and sixty- 
one per cent of the population were under 
prohibition; five ninths of the towns and 
cities were dry. Finding the traffic taking 
advantage of legal technicalities to invade 
States that had branded it as an outcast, in 
1913 an amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion was projected that would prohibit the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of in- 
toxicating liquors for beverage purposes in 
the United States or its exportation there- 
from. Every move was carefully made in 
the manner prescribed by the law. The right 
to submit the amendment passed the Senate 
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in August, 1917, by a vote of sixty-five to 
twenty. In December of the same year it 
passed the House of Representatives by a 
vote of two hundred and eighty-two to one 
hundred and twenty-eight. These votes 
more clearly reflected public opinion than 
they did the personal convictions of the mem- 
bers. All the staggering liquor supporters 
could do was to obtain the insertion of a 
clause stipulating that the amendment must 
be ratified within seven years. The war- 
consecration hastened a movement that had 
gained invincible momentum. With the need 
of all grain for food, the example of liquor 
banished from the army and the navy except 
for medicinal purposes, Mississippi and Vir- 
ginia ratified within three weeks after the 
submission of the amendment. Other States 
acted with a promptitude that made the atti- 
tude toward the amendment the issue of the 
November elections. The most American 
part of our population was conspicuous in its 
support. The results impelled the States to 
race for the honor of ratifying, On Janu- 
ary 16 Nebraska made the required thirty- 
sixth State. The little States of Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, and New Jersey were the 
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only three upon which rested the ignominy 
of taking adverse action. In most States the 
vote was overwhelming. In Idaho and 
South Dakota not a vote was cast against 
the amendment in either house. In Ari- 
zona, Michigan, Oklahoma, Maine, and 
West Virginia every member of the upper 
house voted for the amendment. The total 
vote in the various Senates was twelve hun- 
dred and ninety-eight to two hundred and 
thirteen; in the various Houses of Repre- 
sentatives, thirty-seven hundred and thirty- 
seven to nine hundred and _ thirty-four. 
Thus, through the legal processes established 
by the Constitution, within three months af- 
ter its submission, a century of earnest cru- 
sading culminated in the ratification of the 
Eighteenth Amendment by the largest ma- 
jorities any amendment has ever received. 
For the first time in history a great nation 
had chosen a life of abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages. The indications are it is the long- 
est step toward health and happiness ever 
taken by the race. 
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CHAPTER III 
POST-PROHIBITION PROBLEMS 


EVEN in an age of extraordinary social 
changes, the adoption of the Highteenth 
Amendment deserves to be called epoch- 
making. The amazing feature of the change 
has been the characteristic good humor with 
which it has been accepted. ‘There has been 
some grumbling—much of it manufactured 
—but more joke-making. We do well, how- 
ever, to realize that what has been so difficult 
to attain will not be easy to maintain. The 
use of alcohol has the prestige of age-long 
custom. It is associated with the fashions of 
society, and has the support of enormous 
financial resources. The most menacing op- 
position comes from those who, in the ab- 
sence of the competition of the conscientious, 
have easily gained wealth from exploiting 
the appetites and passions of the weak. 
Vainly they have sought to arouse sympathy 
by whining about what they call the confis- 
cation of their property. Ever since the Su- 
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preme Court decision in the famous Crowley 
vs. Christensen case in 1890, it has been 
known that in the United States there is 
no right to sell intoxicants that cannot be 
entirely suppressed. Moreover, the business 
has been abolished because of its immorality, 
the appropriate end of which is destruction 
without redress. 

Yet it is not to be wondered that the sur- 
prising defeat of the liquor traffic has rallied 
to its side all its friends and not a few of its 
foes. Some whose diet was adjusted to the ~ 
habit of liquor, some whose cronyship had 
centered in the saloon, are suffering from 
irritability and melancholy. ‘The good-na- 
tured who dislike to be reckoned as cranks or 
kill-joys are disposed to be indulgent to the 
condemned, forgetting that the culprit was 
only outlawed after conviction of being the 
grossest criminal in history. Some are 
smarting from what they consider an unwar- 
rantable interference with their personal lib- 
erty. Among these are un-Americanized 
immigrants who think the respected customs 
of their native land have been incriminated. 
Others, less excusable, are the talkative who 
in their clubs think only of their personal 
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gratification. A little humanity would dis- 
close to such that with the advance of civiliza- 
tion everyone’s liberty is limited as the rights 
of neighbors are recognized. No longer are 
we at liberty to send our children to the 
sweatshop, to sell adulterated food, to do a 
multitude of other things which, according 
to the determination of society, militate 
against the common good. The question is 
not whether a protester shall or shall not 
have his glass of beer or wine, but whether 
society is to continue to be cursed with the 
burden of insanity, poverty, crime, and dis- 
ease produced by the institution that sup- 
plies the occasional glass. Let the protester 
remember the personal liberty of women and 
children to have a decent husband and father 
even though he be afflicted with an inward 
appetite that cannot withstand the outer 
temptation the protester would provide. 
They who upon that appeal are unwilling to 
sacrifice their taste are unworthy of the fur- 
ther consideration they should receive. For 
in a democracy it is the duty of those who 
have imposed virtue—so far as that can be 
done—upon a recalcitrant minority, pa- 
tiently to explain they were motived not by 
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bigotry of opinion, but by desire to promote 
public welfare and to try to persuade them 
that the abolition of alcohol as a beverage, 
having been deliberately decreed, is deserv- 
ing, until recalled, of the support of all true 
patriots. 

Though there has not been time for the evi- 
dence to be conclusive, the dire evils proph- 
esied upon the adoption of the amendment 
have not developed. It had been noisily as- 
serted that there would ensue a more dan- 
gerous resort to deleterious drugs. Had 
that proved to be true, it would only have 
implied another frontal attack upon that 
evil. Cocaine addicts seek relief in alcohol, 
but alcoholism is commonly a previous con- 
dition of morphine users. The social use of 
alcohol and the anti-social use of drugs inter- 
fere with their interchange. The adoption 
of local prohibition seemed to disclose that in 
cities the liquor and drug habits flourish and 
decline together. In isolated sections of 
Kentucky, Alabama and Texas there ap- 
pears to have been some substitution of 
drugs for alcohol. The effect of prohibition 
in a city like Jacksonville, Florida, which 
keeps unusually careful record of its drug- 
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victims, is that in 1913 there were 887 in a 
population of 70,000, whereas now there are 
101 in 85,000. In that gain the Harrison 
Act was a great factor, as also was prohibi- 
tion. Since the adoption of nation-wide pro- 
hibition, institutions for the cure of alcoholic 
and drug victims show an impressive de- 
crease of the former without any increase in 
the latter. The chiefs of police of 760 Amer- 
ican cities answered a recent questionnaire 
upon the drug situation. Of these 34 re- 
ported an increase in addiction, 287 a de- 
crease. The increases were all in the larger 
cities. Eight cited prohibition as the cause 
of the increase, eleven as the cause of the de- 
crease. In view of the unscrupulous pro- 
liquor propaganda, it should be more widely 
known that under the saloon regime drug- 
addiction was an evil sufficiently atrocious 
to have deserved more attention from those 
interested in moral reform. Complete statis- 
tics of its extent have never been compiled 
and cannot be so long as about one half of the 
traffic continues to be illicit. For guidance 
we have a number of recent studies. The 
one published in 1919 by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury is 
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most comprehensive and accurate. These 
estimate the traffic in opiates and cocaine to 
have reached $61,000,000 a year, precipitat- 
ing upon the country an annual loss of over 
$250,000,000. The indications are there 
are some 1,300,000 drug addicts in the 
United States, one tenth of them being in 
New York city. In the last fifty years the 
habit has been growing three times faster 
than the population and is now of propor- 
tions to provide thirty-eight doses a year for 
every man, woman, and child in the country. 
In the United States thirteen to seventy-two 
times more opiates are used proportionately 
than in European countries. It is conjec- 
tured that only one eighth of this is used 
medicinally, and much of the rest procured 
and disposed of by a pernicious clandestine 
system of organized peddling. The habit is 
more prevalent among native-born Ameri- 
cans than among immigrants, probably more’ 
among whites than Negroes, is about equal 
‘with men and women, and most common be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty. Itis not 
transmitted by heredity, though there have 
been instances of children cursed with the 
habit through their mother’s milk. It is 
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usually acquired by evil associations, by the 
use of patent medicines, in consequence of 
the overstrain of modern life with its de- 
mands for relief for wornout nerves, and 
through the cupidity, ignorance, or amia- 
bility of physicians, nurses, and druggists. 
The immediate effect of these drugs is an 
increased alertness of mind, a decreased 
sense of moral obligations and power of 
judgment, a development of daring resource- , 
fulness in the committal of evil. Justice Col- 
lins, of the Court of Special Sessions, says 
that twenty-five per cent of the defendants 
in the criminal courts of New York city are 
drug addicts. Many of these victims will 
commit any crime to obtain their drug, so 
that with difficulty it is kept from being 
smuggled into prisons. The ultimate phys- 
iological effect is a secretiveness, a sensi- 
tiveness, a horrible depression which, with 
cocaine, takes the form of a Janguor that can- 
not be shaken off, and with morphine, a 
sleeplessness accompanied by neurasthenia. 
The habit is rarely abandoned, because of the 
acute discomfort involved. Indeed, the sud- 
den deprivation of his drug without medical 
assistance is indescribable torment to an ad- 
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dict. Fortunately, a cure,is commonly pos- 
sible. In the draft examinations only four 
hundred and three in a million examined 
were rejected as drug addicts. Of the eighty 
thousand habitues who were accepted in the 
first draft, only seventy-three had to be dis- 
charged for the use of drugs. There is an 
increasing conviction that society has not 
done its. duty in safeguarding the weak from 
forming the habit and in helping victims to 
overcome their slavery. In the first five 
months of 1919 twenty-five thousand ounces 
of morphia entered the port of Kobe from 
America, Though it would have been a 
criminal offense to have shipped it to China 
direct, nearly all the morphia was trans- 
shipped. to that country. Such covert viola- 
tions of the law indicate that the only per- 
manent relief is in an international agree- 
ment which will control the production and 
distribution of habit-forming drugs. 

For some time it has been recognized that 
the customers of the saloon were about 
equally divided into two classes. ‘There 
were those whose appetite for alcohol was 
primal and those who patronized the saloon 
chiefly because it supplied them with easy 
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companionship. That the latter often be- 
came the former was demonstrated by Dr. 
Alexander Lambert, who estimated that 
fifty-three per cent of the alcoholics ad- 
mitted into Bellevue Hospital began drink- 
ing through resorting to the saloon for con- 
viviality. Accordingly, the saloon adapted 
itself to its social surroundings. It made it- 
self the immediate contact the immigrant 
had with American life. To it draymen, 
chauffeurs, messengers, were welcome to 
come for warmth. It provided at low rent 
meeting rooms for labor unions. In neigh- 
borhoods where homes were squalid it was 
made the one brilliant place. In commer- 
cial districts, it supplied sanitary conven- 
lences, posted the quotations of the market 
and the scores of sports, offered rooms where 
men might gather to discuss a business deal 
or the affairs of the day. It is this very so- 
cial provision that enabled the saloon to en- 
courage immorality, gambling, and political 
corruption. Notable success has followed 
wise substitutional experiments to divorce 
the gratification of the social instinct from 
the inducement to drink intoxicating liquors. 
In Sweden the Gothenburg system made 
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much of eating-houses and reading-rooms. 
By promoting substitutional activity accom- 
panied by education upon the evils of alco- 
holism, Norway became the most temperate 
country in Europe. In all its drastic legisla- 
tion against the sale of vodka Russia exten- 
sively provided for the fellowship that had 
been furnished by the drinking café. In 
England several associations have been 
formed for combining recreation rooms with 
eating-houses as a substitute for the public 
house. Immense munition plants were built 
about Carlisle. In consequence convictions 
for drunkenness increased three and a half 
times. By the introduction of sane substi- 
tutes these convictions were reduced to a lit- 
tle over one third what they had been in pre- 
war years. Similar results were obtained in 
the United States. Model tenement associa- 
tions which declared four per cent in divi- 
dends paid a thousand per cent in incentives 
to better living apart from the saloon. The 
Mills Hotels of New York, which have been 
imitated in several American cities, were 
built for the comfortable housing and whole- 
some feeding of respectable men at minimum 
prices. When it was observed that, at the 
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closing of the lounging-rooms, the men were 
crowded out for a nightcap drink, reduced 
prices were offered at the lunch counter for 
that hour with remarkable substitutional 
success. Industrial establishments have also 
been successful in substitutional efforts. The 
Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions have been constructive opponents of the 
saloon. Trainmen were especially exposed 
to temptation to drink in their long layovers 
in poor boarding-houses. Wherever the As- 
sociations have provided palatable food and 
clean sleeping quarters with recreation- 
rooms, saloons have closed for lack of pa- 
tronage and others complained of decreased 
receipts. Steel companies have induced so- 
briety by industrial canteens out of which 
was kept any suggestion of charity or pa- 
tronage. The abundant recreational provi- 
sions for the soldiers and sailors during the 
war maintained their morale by banishing 
the tedium that might have come from the 
denial of the customary drinking places. Ac- 
cordingly, with the adoption of the prohibi- 
tion amendment, there was much agitation 
for the provision of places of freedom and 
friendliness where men might spend leisure 
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hours that had been given to the saloon. 
The Salvation Army did open a few com- 
munity clubs in barrooms, Many churches 
equipped social rooms. 'They have been 
markedly successful only when conducted by 
specialists who were so democratic in their 
methods that often the provincially pious 
turned away with perpendicular hands and 
averted eyes. ‘To a surprising extent the 
change has been met by the customary agen- 
cies of social life. Homes in which was a 
dearth of joy to a degree many are too for- 
tunate to know have become renewed cen- 
ters of sociability. Parks, libraries, athletic 
grounds, and the like have had a largely in- 
creased attendance. The Curtis Publishing 
Company estimates that popular magazines 
have had an appreciable increase in circula- 
tion in consequence of the closing of the sa- 
loon. Many saloons have been transformed 
into popular eating places in which the use 
of coffee has vastly increased. Hotels have 
installed profitable cafeterias in their bar- 
rooms. ‘The consumption of candy has in- 
creased enormously. More soda-water fix- 
tures were sold in the six months following 
the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment 
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than in the previous six years. The most 
successful saloon substitute is the moving- 
picture theater. Its patronage in the United 
States has reached about twenty-five million 
a week. It has decreased reading and kept 
children from needed rest; often it is vul- 
gar and sensational rather than educational 
and edifying, but in it multitudes have dis- 
covered a less harmful diversion than they 
found in the saloon. Thus has private enter- 
prise done what philanthropy could scarcely 
have accomplished. 

The want of respect for law and its inef- 
fective enforcement has long been a weak- 
ness of American life. To this, with the 
adoption of the prohibition amendment, has 
been added the defiance of a business that 
has always been as lawless as it dared to be. 
All its proposals for congressional interpre- 
tation of the amendment to permit the sale 
of beer and light wines are to be received in 
the remembrance that it has abused every 
concession and would surely use such per- 
mission to supply and secure indorsement of 
drinks of stronger alcoholic content. At- 
tempts to convince the people that the 
amendment should be repealed are as legiti- 
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mate as were the advocacies of its desir- 
ability. Very different are violations of the 
sovereign law of the land. The hysterical 
palliation of such violations by some metro- 
politan newspapers which are outstanding 
supporters of property privileges is as as- 
tounding as it is short-sighted. Whatever be 
his opinion of the law, it is incumbent upon 
every patriotic American to support the en- 
actment of legislation adequate to enforce 
the law and the election of men who faith- 
fully will obey the Constitution of the United 
States. The attitude of ex-President Taft is 
commendable. Though an opponent of the 
adoption of the amendment, he is an ardent 
supporter of its enforcement, declaring that 
he is not a good citizen of a republic who only 
favors the laws for which he voted, who is 
willing to govern but not to be governed. 
There is every indication that prohibition will 
speedily vindicate its supporters. Drinking 
has always varied widely in proportion to its 
attainability. When taken away, most drink- 
ers readily adjust themselves to its absence. 
The men who were employed in the liquor 
business have found other positions without 
more inconvenience than often follows new 
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inventions. Breweries and distilleries have 
become ice plants, packing houses, shoe fac- 
tories, ice cream depots, manufactories of 
soft drinks. If saloons are not bringing as 
much rent, the difference is more than made 
up by the rise in value of neighboring prop- 
erties. Charity organizations and rescue 
missions report the needs of the people to be 
greatly diminished. ‘The improvement in 
the public health is manifested in the records 
of hospitals and the reports of physicians, 
nurses, and social workers. The violence that 
usually accompanies demobilization cannot 
conceal an astonishing diminution of custom- 
ary crime. Sales of merchandise and savings 
bank deposits have risen to unprecedented 
heights that are not explainable by high 
wages. The beneficial effect upon industrial 
production promises to constrain liquor legis- 
lation in competing countries beyond the per- 
sonal desires of their peoples. These practi- 
cal benefits are silencing the theoretical ob- 
jectors and winning new adherents from 
those who have regard for the common well- 
being. An interesting example of this is re- 
vealed by a poll of labor leaders taken by a 
popular magazine, most of whom, as it was 
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known before, were opponents of prohibition. 
Three hundred and forty-five pronounced 
prohibition to be a benefit to the working- 
man, one hundred and forty-three, a detri- 
ment. With such gains, no one dares predict 
the benefits that will ensue after a generation 
has been reared without contact with the old 
liquor conditions. There is nothing surer 
than that if the United States will enforce 
the Eighteenth Amendment, prohibition will 
become the fixed policy of the country, other 
nations will be compelled to emulate the ex- 
ample, and the race will be relieved of its 
greatest single danger to public health, mor- 
als, and safety. 

By the enactment of law, they can be re- 
strained who would entice their fellow men 
to evil, the air that stifled Christian appeals 
before they reached those who needed them 
most can be purified. But the Church of 
Christ cannot be satisfied with assisting men 
to be good by the imposition of law. To 
persuade all to accept the life of Christ, 
which brings that addition of moral force 
that expresses itself in self-control, is, for 
Christians, the goal of temperance reform. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE FAMILY AS THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL INSTITUTION 


Or all human institutions, the family is 
nearest to our hearts. It is not so generally 
recognized that the family is a more signifi- 
cant institution of civilization than is the 
state, the factory, the school, or the church. 
To protect itself, the family formed the clan, 
the tribe, and the nation. The well-being of 
' the state is proportionate to its number of 
healthy families that can grow up in clean 
surroundings. Industry also is founded 
upon the family, for the power to act with 
others is acquired in the home and household 
necessities are the greatest stimulus to eco- 
nomic life. Intellectual progress has the 
same foundation. ‘There is no other such 
mental widening as when in marriage the 


- horizon of a man and woman is extended to 


include that of the other. The inheritance a 
child receives in a language and an interest 
in knowledge indicates how feeble would: be 
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the school unsupplemented by the home. 
Moral advance is similarly conditioned. The 
most vivid sense of the Divine Presence is 
that assimilated in the home. There the sa- 
ered values of honor, duty, and virtue can 
best be learned. Before wholesome domestic 
life vice is comparatively powerless. ‘The 
thermometer is not a more accurate measure 
of heat than is the family of the moral condi- 
tions of a community. The family is much 
more than a mere convenience designed to 
secure the happiness of groups of people. It 
is a fundamental institution that must be sus- 
tained to secure race maintenance and social 
progress and high heroic character. 

John Fiske’s explanation of the develop- 
ment of the family is accepted as the most 
reasonable. It is based upon the care the 
human infant requires through long months 
of helplessness. Among the ancient peoples 
the Hebrews developed the finest family life. 
They regarded marriage as a duty, childless- 
ness as a misfortune or disgrace, infant life 
as worthy of sacred conservation for the bet- 
ter times expected. In the age of Jesus, 
polygamy among them had almost disap- 
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peared, the position of wife was accorded 
considerable dignity, children were expected 
to honor their parents. There was a tempo- 
rary unusual laxity in which a Jew could se- 
cure divorce if his wife burned his food. 
Many have wished that Jesus had left a con- 
crete example in a home of his own. His 
whole influence was for the purest affection 
and mutual respect in domestic life. Push- 
ing aside all sophistries, he spoke of marriage 
as the union of one man with one woman in a 
bond indissoluble except possibly for the one 
cause of infidelity, when remarriage was 
denied the guilty party. His statements are 
to be interpreted, not as statute laws, but as 
the standard of Christians whose hearts are 
controlled by his influence. When Chris- 
tianity came into contact with Roman civil- 
ization, next to their affection for one an- 
other, people were impressed by the conti- 
nence of the Christians born of the sacred- 
ness of the body as the temple of God. By 
reason of their husbands’ long absence in war 
and the inheritance of vast estates, many 
women had reached social, economic, and in- 
tellectual freedom, Celibacy and childless- 
ness were common. Family instability was 
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so prevalent that Seneca said women counted 
time not by the succession of rulers, but of 
husbands. Juvenal, saying that couples 
were commonly divorced before the nuptial 
garlands faded, tells of one man living with 
his twenty-first wife who herself had had 
twenty-two husbands. In reaction from 
such licentiousness, some of the early fathers 
emphasized the teachings of Paul about mar- 
riage. ‘That bachelor apostle, like most men 
of his time, was convinced of the essential in- 
feriority of women. Some of his teachings 
are to be taken as remarks of prudence in a 
day when the women who participated in 
public affairs were usually the immoral. 
Nevertheless, Paul’s teachings have been the 
occasion, in history, of much accepted 
cruelty. His regard of marriage as the 
lesser evil to lust was interpreted as a com- 
mendation of celibacy with its implied dis- 
paragement of marriage and dishonor of 
parenthood. In that direction, professors 
of Christ have disparaged the family. In 
standing, however, for a single standard of 
morals, condemning child abandonment, 
making no distinction in the guilt of abor- 
tion or infanticide, early Christianity con- 
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tributed much to making marriage a sacred. 
institution. Christianity found our ances- 
tors rigid supporters of monogamous mar- 
riages. It was a disgrace for a woman to be 
unbetrothed at sixteen. She was desirable 
in proportion to the dowry she brought. 
Trial marriages were quite customary. Love 
and marriage were not considered as con- 
comitants. 'The father decided whether the 
child should live or die. The husband’s right 
to enforce obedience upon his wife by blows 
or confinement to the house was rarely ques- 
tioned. He who did not maintain his mas- 
tery, but accepted blows from his wife, might 
have the roof of his house removed by his 
neighbors on the ground that he who did 
not shelter himself from his spouse did not 
deserve to be sheltered from wind and rain. 
Christianity soon mitigated the lot of women, 
though it was not until the Renaissance that 
it was commonly realized that marriage 
could be the consummation of a pure ro- 
mance and consequently the crown of life. 
Fiven then the life of women was not envi- 
able. The great ecclesiastic Hooker said 
that the question in the marriage ceremony, 
“Who giveth this woman away?” is a salu- 
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tary part of the service, since it reminds the 
woman it is her nature always to be domi- 
nated by another. The Protestant Reforma- 
tion, the individualism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and the freer life of new countries with 
their scarcity of women, have powerfully in- 
fluenced family life. Docility as the chief of 
feminine virtues, pride in the refusal to see a 
husband’s vices, satisfaction with being a 
drudge or doll or legal nonentity, are disap- 
pearing. ‘Throughout this change the evan- 
gelical churches have stood for a family love 
and loyalty higher than that obtaining in the 
customs of the times. 

The change in the status of women that 
has taken place in the last fifty years may 
profoundly modify the family. ‘This has 
been one of the most rapid and radical 
changes of history. Wath some qualification, 
it can be said that half a century ago home 
was supposed to be a woman’s sphere and 
subordination to man her appointed condi- 
tion. It is only within a century that women 
have been able to attend the schools of higher 
grades, that extensive property rights have 
been acquired, that occupational life has been 
widely opened. Now mechanical inventions 
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have taken household occupations like bak- 
ing, washing, nursing, and the making of 
clothing out of the home. Eight million of 
women in the United States have connected 
themselves with amazing aptitude with busi- 
ness or industry. Many women have used 
their new liberty and leisure to go into social 
and club life. Women are also taking a 
larger part in civic and political affairs. 
There are those who are distressed lest 
thereby they are exposed to coarsening con- 
taminations. Let these not overlook that al- 
ready one fourth of our women—most of 
them of young years—are now exposed to 
cupidities and cruelties of business life that 
may be modified by political pressure. It is 
easy to take shortsighted views of these new 
activities. ‘To a surprising extent young 
business women have maintained the mod- 
esty and the purity that are woman’s charm 
and society’s safeguard. We rightly decry 
the silly minority who in social life turn their 
bodies into stands for the exhibition of gowns 
and their minds into graphophones for the 
repetition of conventional chatter. There are 
more, however, who find in social life a relief 
from monotony, a stimulation to sympathy, 
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a development of cheer that contributes to 
the charm of the home. We may too let the 
abuse by the few obscure the value of club 
life to many women. Some women do neg- 
lect their children because of undue devotion 
to a club. On the other hand, life within 
four walls is insufficient for either a healthy 
body or a helpful soul. Incessant attention 
cultivates the egoism of a husband and the 
ingratitude of children. Many women’s 
clubs are inspiring centers of community 
life, power stations where women enlarge 
and elevate their natures so that they become 
worthier comrades and counselors in the 
home. Aside from the payment of war- 
debts, the predominant interests of pending 
politics are those to which women with their 
higher sense of the sacredness of life, their 
readiness to sacrifice the present for the fu- 
ture, can contribute much. Three tenden- 
cies are to be deprecated. One is the expec- 
tation that the influence of woman’s power 
can displace woman’s power of influence. 
Another is the disposition to set the sexes 
over against each other. Men and women 
differ physically, and still more psycholog- 
ically. They are complements, not competi- 
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tors. The third is an overestimation of out- 
side life. Not rarely some mother who, in 
rearing useful children, has rendered 
woman’s most valuable and courageous serv- 
ice to society, is heard to apologize that she 
has done nothing in life comparable to some 
woman of distinction in a profession. So- 
ciety owes her an apology for anything that 
conceals the recognition that the home, based. 
upon the love of one man for one woman, 
and their mutual care of children, is the fin- 
est and most fundamental institution of 
Christian, civilization and that by it all other 
activities are to be judged. There are few 
present-day situations in which Christianity 
has a greater stake than whether the new ac- 
tivities of business, diversions of society, al- 
lurements of the club, excitements of poli- 
tics, are ministermg to the happiness and 
helpfulness of the home. 

It cannot be denied that in our day the 
family is facing new foes that are none the 
less menacing because they are incidental to 
what seems like progress. In the new sense 
of self-respect that has come to young men, 
and especially to young women, there is a 
laudable desire to realize one’s own individ- 
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uality. Among the unwary, advocates of 
free love find much response. They would 
have every woman leaving a husband for a 
lover honored. as a seeker after a pure lib- 
erty upon which the blessing of God abides. 
Rightly these advocates insist that it is love, 
and not the wedding ceremony, that is sa- 
cred. It does not follow, as they claim, that 
they who find their marriage partner less 
congenial or interesting than they expected 
are justified in abandoning the union. The 
millions of women who would have become 
mothers but for the war afford further ex- 
cuse for this pernicious system of successive 
polygamy and polyandry. The new sense 
of self-respect has another evil tendency. 
Young men, seeing the costlier standards of 
home luxuries, are reluctant to ask girls to 
share their struggles. They can live singly 
more comfortably than heretofore. Conse- 
quently, marriage is postponed until affec- 
tion and desire for home-making may be dis- 
placed by desire for material success. In the 
discovery of their earning capacity, young 
women, on their part, will not abdicate their 
financial independence except for a very at- 
tractive affection. Education and exacting 
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standards of comfort are not biological vir- 
tues. Marriage is delayed, and partly be- 
cause of that, partly because of a sharper 
sense of responsibility, they whose grandpar- 
ents regarded children as the gifts of God 
now consider parentage as something to be 
shunned and deplored. Many who are in- 
heritors of the finest life of the race feel no 
compunction about letting it die with them- 
selves. Indifference to parenthood was one 
of the causes of the disappearance of the most 
gifted people of the human family, the Hel- 
lenic Greeks. It requires nearly an average 
of four children to a family to perpetuate 
the race. Two is about the average number 
among’ our better families. Though assisted 
by a lower death-rate, the names and benefi- 
cent blood of more good families are dying 
out in our generation than in any other of 
which we have knowledge. Industrial and 
residential conditions are also making the 
home a less central part of the general life. 
Women are more susceptible to fatigue than 
men in the proportion of one hundred twen- 
ty-eight to one hundred. Where that fatigue 
is induced by industry, the serious deteriora- 
tion of the race may ensue that is evidenced 
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in the poor eyes and teeth of children. The 
family is exceedingly sensitive to home con- 
ditions. Some of our finest summer resorts 
have inherent deficiencies as communities 
because their inhabitants look upon their 
firesides as commodities to be rented for in- 
come at certain seasons. Increasingly we are 
becoming a city people, living compressed in 
tenements, apartments, boarding-houses and 
family hotels. Sixty per cent of the people 
of New York live in homes inhabited by more 
than twenty persons. ‘T’o this situation peo- 
ple will become adjusted in time. For the 
present there is not enough privacy or suffi- 
cient sense of permanence or provision for 
children to conduce to family life. When, in 
1919, the applications for divorce in Brook- 
lyn were fifty per cent more than in the pre- 
ceding year, Supreme Court Justice Green- 
baum declared out of his experience that 
home life without families and living in smalk 
apartments was a chief cause. ‘This increas- 
ing number of divorces is the readiest evi- 
dence of the disintegration of the family. 
The United States grants more than any 
other civilized country except Japan. In 
several years our courts have granted more 
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than all the rest of the Christian world. In 
one year we accorded sixteen thousand while 
Canada gave twenty. The rate has been in- 
creasing ten times faster than the popula- 
tion. The sorriest part of the sordid busi- 
ness is the effect upon the children. Fifty- 
two per cent of the children that passed 
through the Juvenile Court of Saint Louis 
came from homes broken up by divorce. Not 
one of the hundred unmarried mothers in 
the Cincinnati General Hospital in 1915 
came out of a normal home. All of which 
should not make us morbid. ‘There are 
countless American homes where true affec- 
tion and sympathetic comradeship and hal- 
lowing reverence obtain. By as much as de- 
cay in the family means eventually disaster 
everywhere, we should seriously seek to in- 
crease the number of such homes. 

It is impossible to insist too strongly that 
the family is an institution that cannot be 
superseded. Immorality has too long at- 
tempted to conceal itself behind high-sound- 
ing names to deceive us by weaving a halo 
about marriage based upon mutual inclina- 
tion terminable at will. Fidelity, and not a 
false freedom, betokens the depth and dig- 
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nity of love. Women especially may well 
wage relentless opposition upon all pro- 
posals to tamper with the sacred perpetuity 
of the marriage vows. While some can, un- 
doubtedly, do more in single life, for the 
average woman no career contributes as 
much to the world’s welfare as that of 
motherhood. Wherefore, we should so honor 
the homemaking woman that she will never 
have occasion to suppose there is more reason 
for rendering distinction to the artist, the 
missionary, the writer, teacher, or physician. 
It is significant that charity organizations 
are recognizing the desirability of rehabilitat- 
ing family life. Where there must be insti- 
tutions they make them resemble as much as 
possible homes with a foster father and 
mother. ‘The normal home too must be made 
more attractive to counteract the glamour of 
external amusements and, it may be added, 
to correct the standards of public amuse- 
ments, which are audaciously, outrageously 
erotic. Outside friends, pleasures, even 
church life, should be made to contribute to 
family unity. The troublesome divorce ques- 
tion is not as simple as those who know little 
about it suppose. Admirable courts of do- 
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mestic relations have been established in 
many cities. They have disclosed that many 
resort to legal separation because of fickle- 
ness of affection, pique or disappointment, 
or some actual imposition which American 
women no longer will endure. These are be- 
ing taught that marriage is not merely a 
convenience between them and their com- 
panions but a relation in which the State 
has such a vital relation that for self- 
preservation, she must ask them to per- 
severe through to success. Others come 
whose love has changed to loathing because 
of cruelties that apparently cannot be per- 
mitted to continue longer. Clergymen in- 
vited to sit upon the bench, who theoretically 
were opposed to permitting any divorces, 
have found themselves persuaded to a will- 
ingness to grant more than did the judge. 
For the divorce problem is primarily a mar- 
Tiage problem. Most divorces are of mar- 
riages that never should have taken place. 
Followers of Christ are bound to frown upon 
the present flippant conception of marriage. 
Marriage is the most popular jest of the 
drama. A count of a miscellaneous lot of 
comic papers showed that marriage fur- 
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nished seventy-one per cent of the jokes. 
Popular fiction no longer ends with its char- 
acters married in forevermore happiness, 
but deals with marital unhappiness and the 
pleasure of irregular relationships. Minis- 
ters, with their cheap sermonettes on love, 
courtship, and marriage, are not guiltless. 
Among nice people vulgarity frequently de- 
scends to nastiness in the pranks of wedding 
celebrations. The European custom of pub- 
lishing bans has this to commend it, that it 
makes impossible the clandestine wedding of 
impulse where a passing fancy may be mis- 
taken for an undying affection. We need a 
national divorce law framed under the recol- 
lection that laws cannot be enacted much 
above the standards of the people without 
inviting greater evils. In Bavaria one fourth 
of the children are born out of legitimate 
wedlock. More than law, there is needed a 
new appreciation of the importance of the 
family that would prevent the marriage of 
persons whose union is almost sure to prove 
a misfortune to themselves and to society. 
We are witnessing a culminating attack 
upon an ancient foe of the family—social 
vice. Of all evils this is the most necessary 
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to discuss and the most difficult. Anglo- 
Saxon-Celt stock have an inherited reticence 
about sex relations. In consequence the 
prudish may be the most prurient, much in- 
nocent evil may come out of ignorance, levity 
and shame may obtain where there should 
be honor and reverence. ‘There has been 
recently a repeal of reticence on sex ques- 
tions that has not always taken the admir- 
able form of the studies of Jane Addams and 
Dr. Flexner. They who would speak help- 
fully about the problems of sex should have 
manly candor and womanly modesty, a sci- 
entist’s knowledge and some of a poet’s re- 
finement of expression. Instead there has 
often been a parade of not only the intimate, 
but the ugly facts of human nature. Such 
a parade can excite a morbid curiosity that 
induces rather than suppresses unchastity. 
The responsibility for imparting information 
about the method and sanctity of transmit- 
ting life belongs primarily to the parent, the 
teacher, and the physician as they have in- 
dividual opportunity. In default, the duty 
is placed by many upon ministers. In 1919 
the Public Health Department of the United 
States prepared a book upon the subject and 
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sent it out “Particularly to clergymen with 
their wonderful opportunities for warning, 
comforting, and advising.” Perhaps this 
duty is all the more due because a large part 
of Christendom continues to dishonor the 
family in exalting the nun above the mother 
and forbidding the husband and the father to 
minister before the altar. The young people 
of our church should be led to realize that if 
ever they are to know the full joys of un- 
sullied love, they must respect themselves. 
A boy should be trained to regard himself as 
the defender, not the despoiler, of woman- 
hood, by revering every girl as he would have 
others treat her whom he may never have 
seen, but who is to be his wife and the mother 
of his children. All Christians should accept 
the responsibility of supporting the officials 
whose function it is to uphold the law. The 
retiring police commissioner of a great city 
advised his successor that in repressing vice 
he might expect the loyal support of the po- 
lice after he had convinced them that he was 
in earnest, little encouragement from the 
courts, bitter hostility from those whose 
profits were curtailed, indifference from the 
public, and abusive criticism from a few of 
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the overzealous who would proceed faster 
than human nature permits. It is, therefore, 
a duty to know how far the Christian con- 
science has progressed. Lecky’s contention 
that prostitution is a protection for the vir- 
tuous is outdated. Neither the intelligence 
nor the conscience of America now accepts 
social vice as inevitable. Women have come 
deeply to resent the indignity as they un- 
derstand it better. Physicians openly teach 
that there is no physiological necessity for an 
impure life. With the suppression of vice 
districts in cities there have come decreases in 
public assaults. There is not enough natural 
depravity to provide sufficient voluntary 
supplies for commercial vice, and travelers’ 
aid societies have saved many from becom- 
ing the victims of its vultures. Abolition, 
not regulation, has been adopted as a policy 
by many cities. In proportion as officials are 
favorable and efficient, it results in not a 
change of form, but a salutary diminution. 
War, which has immemorially been a cor- 
rupter of the family, has been helpful in 
American life. Moral zones were estab- 
lished about the cantonments in the United 
States and neighboring cities were asked to 
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cooperate. In Europe American soldiers 
were exposed to moral laxities they had not 
known at home. Despite the example of 
Japan, which had fought an _ eighteen 
months’ war without a woman at the front, 
such conditions prevailed that in the first 
year of the war in the army of one country 
more men were incapacitated from ve- 
nereal diseases than were fighting. The 
French held that facilities for prostitution 
were essential to a contented army, and of- 
fered these to the American high command. 
Conditions in our army on the Mexican bor- 
der, and especially in the Philippines, pre- 
vented the offer from being an unforgive- 
able insult. In the world war our soldiers 
lost two million, three hundred thousand — 
days from sex diseases, but five sixths of 
them originated before putting on the uni- 
form. It is estimated that thirty per cent 
of the ten million men examined in the drafts 
had one of the two sex diseases. The result 
of the army policy was that ours was the 
cleanest soldiery that ever took the field— 
cleaner, indeed, than the average of civil life. 
Moreover, our soldiers returned home well 
drilled in the information that venereal dis- 
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eases are responsible for most of the still- 
born babies, for much of insanity, feeble- 
mindedness, and the abdominal operations 
upon women that may make model husbands 
their wives’ murderers. And although it is 
better that men should not be continent from 
fear, but virtuous from honor, love, and a 
sense of responsibility for the perpetuation 
of the race, the result has been salutary. For 
it has been demonstrated that by the provi- 
sion of wholesome amusement, the decrease 
of poverty under improved industrial condi- 
tions, and the elimination of liquors that ex- 
cite the appetite and break down the power 
of resistance, impurity can be wonderfully 
reduced. America emerged from the war 
as free from commercialized vice as any na- 
tion has ever been. 

If it be asked what, specifically, Chris- 
tianity is doing for the family, the answer is, 
“Everything.” Christianity produces that 
inner life of unselfishness and social account- 
ability without the support of which all 
schemes of betterment are unavailing. Chris- 
tianity constantly exercises a greater influ- 
ence for good homes than is commonly rec- 
ognized. 'Tenements tenanted by slovenly, 
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quarrelsome, discouraged people may have 
one apartment which is a home of cleanli- 
ness, order, and peace. Experience justifies 
the assumption that in such a home prayer is 
offered and the Bible read and followed. 
Into homes driving straight for the divorce 
court, Christ may come. Where he comes 
drudgery is transformed into mutual minis- 
try, critical friction into forbearing appre- 
ciation. The home where Christ dwells 
becomes the abode of deeply satisfying, per- 
manently happy love, a foretaste of heaven. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE ABOLITION OF POVERTY 


Tue adoption of the prohibition amend- 
ment has already immensely modified the 
problem of poverty. For how much poverty 
alcohol was responsible it is difficult to deter- 
mine. ‘The causes and consequences of pov- 
erty form a vicious circle. Intemperance 
was estimated to be primarily responsible for 
only eighteen per cent of poverty, but it had 
a contributing part in most other causes. The 
gain in the legal elimination of drinking at a 
time when we have learned to mobilize the 
country’s resources for the general good, 
when we soon must proceed into a period of 
national economy, suggests that the next 
moral reform in which the church should 
lead is the abolition of poverty. 

Poverty is the absence of sufficient income 
to provide the wholesome food, sanitary 
housing, and decent clothing necessary to 
maintain vitality. Because of the segrega- 
tion of the poor, few people of comfortable 
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circumstances know how many persons exist 
in physical need. When it is impossible to 
secure sufficient, much less efficient help, 
when the material wealth of the country is 
flagrantly manifest, many suppose there is 
very little poverty. Reliable studies have 
shown that in our favored land in normal 
years eight to twelve per cent of the popula- 
tion live at about the margin of a minimum 
standard of existence. Though it sounds 
like the agitator’s song, it is the assertion of 
competent students that the number of prop- 
ertyless wage-earners is on the increase, their 
material prospects are becoming more pre- 
carious, and, in consequence, the spirit of dis- 
satisfaction is increasing. 

Few likewise realize the misery which this 
arithmetic of want represents. We are wont 
to associate poverty with the deprivations of 
youth which, in compelling the development 
of self-resources, often prove a blessing, for 
in the battle with circumstances, many have 
Jearned the virtues of self-denial, sympathy, 
fortitude under injustice, self-respect in the 
face of contempt, and an intensified affection 
in the home which makes up for the 
neglect of the outside. Poverty in the sense 
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of destitution is not like that. Destitution 
mothers a brood of evils that challenge 
our humanity and threaten our civilization. 
It is among the poor that sickness, accom- 
panied by severest suffering, abounds. The 
infantile paralysis which in 1916 swept New 
York entered some of the largest homes, but 
its prevalence corresponded to the density 
and poverty maps of the city. The same may 
be said of tuberculosis. The babies of the poor, 
too weak to survive, die from twice to five 
times more numerously than the babies of 
the affluent. A federal survey of Manches- 
ter, New Hampshire, showed that baby mor- 
tality varied according to the father’s earn- 
ings, mother’s employment, and congested 
living. In one-family houses, it was 86 per 
1,000; in houses containing seven or more 
families, almost three times as high. It was 
123 per 1,000 where the family had more 
rooms than persons; twice as high with two 
or more persons to a room. Among the 
poor too are the crimes which come from 
rebellion against the restraint poverty im- 
poses, from misdirected desire for adventure 
that poverty denies, from indifference to 
happiness denied to itself. Our prison popu- 
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lation is recruited largely from the haunts 
of the poor. There also is the tiredness that 
makes for temper, the discouragement that 
begets irresponsibility, the opportunity of 
the agitator to contrast ostentatious luxury 
with bitter deprivations and advise Bolshe- 
vism as the remedy. And there is the moral 
degradation that accompanies material des- 
titution, the bestial apathy that is responsive 
to nothing but the stirring appeals of the 
Salvation Army, the cynical envy of the 
well-to-do that desensitizes the conscience, 
the flabby will that cannot persist in a defi- 
nite purpose undeflected by alluring dissipa- 
tions or indolence. There are heroic souls 
who can withstand these evils. ‘The bravest 
person the writer ever saw was not a soldier 
but a woman, who when she heard her hus- 
band had been killed, found he had left her 
as many children as he had cents—ten. In 
extreme privation and incessant toil, she 
commenced and has continued to rear her 
family to worthy adulthood. That this can 
be occasionally done does not justify the per- 
petuation of poverty. It is only because we 
are hardened by separation and habituated 
by usage that we tolerate the body-breaking, 
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character-crushing, heart-harrowing plague 
of poverty. 

There was ministry to the physical needs 
of men before the time of Jesus. “Happy 
is he that hath pity on the poor” is an Old 
Testament expression, representative of the 
responsibility felt then as now by the Jews, 
who are unexcelled in the munificent thor- 
oughness of their charity. In the heathen 
world there was charity on such a lavish 
scale that the famous historian, Ferrero, 
could write of the Roman Rockefeller and 
Carnegie Benevolences. It is not, however, 
too much to say that with Jesus there came 
a new era in the responsibility accepted for 
the impoverished. Jesus lived in an age of 
deficieney when there was not enough for all 
to eat, much less enjoy. Typical utterances 
like, ‘“Give to him that asketh,” “Go, sell, 
and give to the poor,” indicate his constant 
tenderness toward the destitute. The early 
church was chiefly composed of the poor. 
Paul took collections for charity. James 
upheld the dignity of the poor against the 
domineering wealthy. Because of its sym- 
pathy and scope, the fervent charity of the 
early Christians compelled the astonished 
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admiration of the Romans, including the 
scoffer, Lucian. From time to time select 
companies of the followers of Christ have 
made temporarily successful efforts to banish 
poverty from their neighborhood by forming 
fraternal organizations in which all the 
wealth created was used for the general good. 
Chiefly, however, Christianity has attacked 
destitution by benevolence. All over Eu- 
rope are scattered the ruins of medizval hos- 
pitals and refuges. They were built by con- 
science money in fallacious atonement for 
unabandoned sins. Nevertheless, they indi- 
cate that Christianity had persuaded people 
that helping the poor was the surest way of 
securing heaven. And though charged with 
sometimes giving from a plenty that has not 
been scrupulous about its manner of mak- 
ing to a poverty it shuns, with thinking less 
of relieving the poor than of averting a hard 
heart and securing credit with the Lord, 
Christianity has stimulated a philanthropy 
of unprecedented liberality. In recent years 
more discriminating attention has been paid 
to the effects of charity. They who, through 
chronic indigence, have lost all sensibility 
have frequently been discovered to be receiv- 
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ing oversufficient assistance from various 
sources. Spasmodic contributions to charity 
distributed by sentimental amateurs rarely 
have permanent results and may easily beg- 
gar more than they benefit. One who had 
studied the problem most comprehensively 
reached the conclusion that people might 
more kindly hand out typhoid fever germs 
than money to people that beg at their doors. 
It was considerations like these that led to 
the organization of the Associated Charities, 
which keeps careful records of applicants 
and: trains its agents to diagnose and pre- 
scribe for specific situations in a way that 
will help the poor to help themselves. It is 
alleged these agents may become profession- 
alized. So may preachers and Sunday 
school teachers. The criticisms usually 
come from those who have more warmth than 
wisdom or from radicals who realize that 
efficient charity is an obstacle to their pro- 
posed revolutions. As the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is Christianity organ- 
ized to help young men, so is the Associated 
Charities Christianity organized to help the 
needy. It affords a field for Christian serv- 
ice to which should be brought that sym- 
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pathetic consideration which is as necessary 
to the poor as are bread and clothes and shel- 
ter. This whole matter of ministering to the 
physical needs of the deprived is entering 
upon another phase. There is a growing 
conviction that the time has come for the 
community as a whole to assume this respon- 
sibility instead of depending upon the gener- 
osity of the willing few. It would seem that 
relief should come to be regarded as much a 
function of city government as is now the 
protection provided by police and firemen. 
Increasing too is the conviction that poverty 
is not as inevitable as has been supposed, but 
is as curable and preventable as are many 
diseases. Careful sociologists are speaking 
of poverty as a swamp to be drained, a desert 
to be redeemed, and the new standard is be- 
ing set of the possibility of all having suffi- 
cient for physical and moral being, so that 
poverty may not be only alleviated but abol- 
ished. | 

Whether such a standard is visionary 
can be decided only by consideration of 
the causes of poverty. To this much study 
has been given in the last decade, so that 
we have definite information. The funda- 
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mental cause is feeble-mindedness. Only 
fifteen per cent of the subnormal are esti- 
mated to be in institutions. It follows that 
there are many outside who are incapable of 
earning that regular, sufficient income neces- 
sary to support a stable home life. Another 
cause difficult to accept in these days of hec- 
tic overbidding for labor is insufficient wages. 
Prior to the war in the States of Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, and California, fifty-five per 
cent of the wage earners of eighteen years 
and over in steady employment earned about 
$780 a year, which is less than $15 a week. 
In Ohio, in 1915, half of the factory and 
saleswomen earned less than $8 a week; one 
third of the stenographers less than $9 a 
week. A survey of Baltimore, Waterbury, 
Akron, and Manchester showed that thirty- 
nine per cent of the fathers of babies born in 
1914-1915 were earning less than $650 a 
year. Another of the causes of poverty is 
lack of thrift. Because it has been discov- 
ered to be less influential than formerly sup- 
posed, it is now neglected. American peo- 
ple are the biggest earners and the smallest 
savers. Savings banks flourish best in the 
foreign quarters of our cities. Ninety-nine 
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in 1,000 persons in the United States have 
savings banks accounts, while in Australia 
the number is 300; in Belgium, 397; in 
Switzerland, 554. This deficiency is some- 
what offset by the popularity of life insur- 
ance in the United States. Policies approxi- 
mately $25,000,000,000 in value are carried 
in this country, which is twenty per cent more 
than in all other countries and which, indeed, 
exceeds the total wealth of all but four na- 
tions. After every allowance, however, it is 
obvious that many of our people spend be- 
yond their income for immediate pleasures, 
for cheap imitations of the clothing of the 
rich, for the rent of an overlarge house in a 
costly neighborhood. These may properly 
claim that their incomes are too small, though 
others find an equal amount sufficient to live 
honestly and save for contingencies. Un- 
employment is computed to be responsible 
for thirty-five per cent of poverty. Five to 
ten per cent of our wage-earners are always 
unemployed. For part of the year, twenty 
per cent are unemployed even in prosperous 
times. Some of this is due to seasonal occu- 
pations like bridge-building, lumbering, har- 
vesting. Some comes from the displacement 
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of labor by inventions. More is due to lack 

of adjustment between unemployment and 
an unfilled demand for labor which, for mil- 
lions in this favored land, makes honest toil 
aid not in answering the prayer, “Give us 
this day our daily bread.’ Others are un- 
employable and tend to become more so. It 
is only a step from protracted seeking of a 
position to the life of a vagrant with its dis- 
astrous results and its burden upon the 
industrious. In normal times some half mil- 
lion tramps beat to and fro along the high- 
ways of the country and probably an equal 
number loaf about our cities. Many of them 
are wife deserters and dodgers of other home 
responsibilities who have reduced to a science 
the art of living without labor. They deserve 
not alms but vigorous attention. About 
forty per cent of poverty is due to sickness, 
the largest single factor in the production of 
poverty. The tragedy of sickness among 
the poor is that it stops the income, increases 
the expense and results in the lives of wage- 
earners averaging eighteen years less than 
those of the professional classes. Nearly 
one hundred thousand married men under 
forty-five years of age die each year in the 
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United States, one third of whom are vic- 
tims of tuberculosis. Upon many of their 
widows devolves the support of young chil- 
dren. Some of these fatalities are due to the 
depletion of the vital energies by overstrain, 
some to industrial accidents and occupational 
diseases, some to unsanitary housing and to 
poor nourishment from low-priced food by 
which resistance to disease is reduced. These 
are the chief causes of poverty, and they dem- 
onstrate that, so long as we are content to 
deal with its effects, we must expect to see 
poverty increase and multiply. 

Poverty is thus seen to be too varied and 
too involved to be cured by any of the millen- 
nium miracles advocated by propagandists. 
Manifestly its abolition must be sought by 
attacking its causes. In 1917 a municipal 
investigation of the causes of poverty made 
in Baltimore led to the conclusion that a 
large proportion of poverty has its origin in 
troubles that can be made to yield to treat- 
ment. In consideration of the suffering in- 
flicted upon the innocent offspring of the 
feeble-minded, it would seem that the sub- 
normal should be persuaded or prevented 
from propagating their misery. Surely, pub- 
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lic opinion can be guided to regard marriage 
with a defective as now it is regarded with a 
close kinsman. Christians should take the 
same attitude to a corporation that is ex- 
ploiting its labor as they have in refusing to 
own brewery stocks. Europe faces a long 
period of semistarvation and lowered stand- 
ards of comfort. In the United States one 
sixteenth of the race has four sixteenths of its 
totalincome. If equitably distributed, there 
is an abundance to keep our people properly 
fed, clothed, and sheltered and to provide a 
large surplus for the less fortunate. For 
thriftlessness, there is promise in school train- 
ing for trade proficiency and home manage- 
ment. Naturally, it is time to remember 
that in the last century nature’s forces have 
been harnessed to permit manufacture to be 
fiftyfold faster, that intensive intelligent cul- 
tivation permits production where once was 
waste, and that preservation and transporta- 
tion are prepared to contribute their part. 
Let the standard be sounded that, but for 
greed or neglect or a laziness that ought to 
be punished, all who are willing to put forth 
reasonable effort should be able to obtain 
enough wholesome food, pure water and dur- 
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able clothing, a comfortable house, fair edu- 
cation, some recreation, and sufficient leisure 
to cultivate a higher life. For unemploy- 
ment there is some promise in projected 
movements like the direction of youth and 
immigrants into less crowded occupations, 
social insurance for unemployment, public 
improvements undertaken in times of de- 
pression, and the co-ordination of labor bu- 
reaus and transportation companies to as- 
sist those engaged in seasonable occupations, 
that there may not be this wanton waste of 
willing labor. With sickness as the chief 
cause of poverty there is immense social 
value in the development of insurance 
against illness, the advance in medical and 
sanitary science, the “safety-first” devices in 
industries where laborers took greater risks 
than do soldiers in entering battle, the pro- 
hibition of the employment of prospective 
mothers and of children to the deprivation 
of their school and play life. After all these 
causes have been dealt with, there will con- 
tinue to be a vast field of involuntary, inno- 
cent poverty, but not more than can be ade- 
quately assisted by the good will of those who 
have toward those who have not. Though 
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to deal with these causes will take much 
money, the gigantic efforts of the recent war 
have taught governments that they can do 
what they must. Needless disease is cost- 
ing the United States some $2,000,000,- 
000 annually. ‘The time will come when it 
will require less money to pay for preven- 
tion than it now takes to pay for the effects 
of poverty. 

The Christian Church has a part in the 
eradication of the evil of poverty. That 
part is not to formulate political or even 
economic policies. Jesus endeavored to 
bring the rich and the poor into a near rela- 
tionship with God and with each other. Then 
he knew his new life would inspire his fol- 
lowers as trained thinkers and public officials 
to devise social arrangements which would 
_ put his ethical principles into economic prac- 
tice. Had the people to whom Jesus spoke 
the power to change political conditions 
which his followers now have, he probably 
would have emphasized that obligation. Even 
so, it is the primal duty of the church to hold 
up the ideal, to be the steam rather than the 
engineer. Against scorn and opposition, the 
church had to do this in the slavery and tem- 
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perance movements until their economic 
value was recognized. ‘The church had to 
say, “Yes, these are difficult undertakings, 
but they are God’s program for the world 
and the difficulties that deter the weak stimu- 
late the strong.” It is always the duty of 
the church to sensitize and focus the con- 
science, to proclaim that God wants this to 
~ be a world of righteousness, and we must 
help him as far and as fast as we see the way. 
In this particular problem, it is the duty of 
the church to preach that the children of the 
poor are human beings with eternal possi- 
bilities, and our Christian attitude is not to 
live and let live, but to live and help live. 
Moreover, Christianity has new forces of life 
to contribute which many must have if they 
are to climb out of their misery. ‘The senior 
professor of economics in the Chicago Uni- 
versity writes truly, “It sounds like preach- 
ing but the prevention of poverty is pretty 
near synonymous with making people good.” 
For suppose some of the thriftless are per- 
suaded to become savers, without the Chris- 
tian standard of a full life they can easily 
pass to parsimony, and the miser may be 
as reprehensible as the wastrel. 'Then many 
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suffer from poverty because they suffer from 
a deeper spiritual destitution. They cannot 
escape the outside defeat until they acquire 
the inside success that comes with divine 
strength. It is a ghastly spectacle to see a 
desolate man taken because of unpaid rent 
from his home to the poor farm. More des- 
perately painful is the fact that at heart he 
may be a pauper. He may have no coal be- 
cause he has no courage, no food because he 
has no foresight. Unable to command his 
own personality, he would be a pauper if he 
were left a palace. Such a man needs a new 
heart of self-respect and the confidence that 
begets initiative. Then would he create for 
himself increased economic satisfaction. And 
was it not said of old, and abundantly veri- 
fied since, “A new heart will I give unto you, 
not a heart of stone but of flesh?” That new 
heart is the indispensable contribution of 
Christianity to the pressing problem of des- 
titution. 
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CHAPTER VI 
THE NEW CRIMINOLOGY 


A PREACHER in commencing his ministry 
is sure to select some text that has meant 
much to himself. In his first sermon at Naz- 
areth Jesus took the text, “God hath 
anointed me to preach the gospel to the poor, 

. to preach deliverance to the captives, 

. toset at liberty them that are bruised.” 
In the graphic picture he drew of the judg- 
ment, Jesus cited as cause for condemnation, 
“I was . .. sick, and in prison, and ye vis- 
ited me not.” When these condemned asked 
in surprise, “Lord, when saw we thee . . . in 
prison, and did not minister unto thee?” 
Jesus answered by identifying himself with 
the prisoner: “Inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to 
me,” 

Centuries went by without this clear teach- 
ing of Jesus making much impression. In- 
deed, the iniquities of the inquisitors done in 
the name of religion constitute some of the 
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darkest chapters of prison history. The 
honor of discovering the teaching of Jesus 
concerning criminality belongs to Holland. 
There John Howard learned of most of his 
reforms. ‘The Quakers became the leaders 
in making prisoners objects of solicitude. 
They have been followed by the Salvation 
Army, the Woman’s Christian ‘Temperance 
Union, and lately by Christians of every de- 
nomination. 'The Presbyterian Board of 
Temperance and Moral Welfare has re- 
cently established a special department of de- 
linquency. Usually it has been supposed 
that the barbarities of imprisonment could 
only be abated. Interested Christians have 
contented themselves with holding jail meet- 
ings, with sending literature, with visiting 
the unhappy families of the imprisoned, with 
supporting for chaplains ministers who were 
not in need of a congregation that cannot 
run away. In recent years more comprehen- 
sive attention has revealed that 125,000 per- 
sons are constantly in prison in the United 
States, that crime is costing the country over 
a billion dollars annually, which is fifty dol- 
lars per family and more than we pay for 
education, charity, and religion combined. 
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The most serious element in the situation is 
that crime is increasing faster than the popu- 
lation, suggesting that for the sake of so- 
ciety as for the criminal our treatment of 
lawbreakers must be changed. Some hu- 
manitarians like Charles Dickens forecasted 
necessary improvements. Until lately prac- 
tically all the pioneers in American prison 
reform were ministers who studied prison 
science in order to help to apply the princi- 
ples of Christianity to the needs of the in- 
earcerated. Feeling that life compels more 
than enough contact with the depraved, many 
Christians have avoided interest in the pris- 
oner as unpleasant. A sufficient number, 
however, have thought of their duty rather 
than their pleasure to make the new crimi- 
nology an example of the enlarging applica- 
tion of Christianity. 

“Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good,” it is written, and the new 
criminology is Christian in that it attempts 
to be preventive. Dr. Wines of standard 
authority writes, “Every man can recall some 
criminal tendency of his early life which 
might have wrecked his prospects if discov- 
ered or persisted in.” Which is an illustra- 
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tion of the text, “If the Lord should mark 
iniquity who would stand!” The district at- 
torney in a large city, who is an estimable 
Christian gentleman apparently guiltless of 
an evil thought, remarked that if he had been 
born and reared in the same unsalutary way 
as were, not of choice but of necessity, many 
of the criminals with whom he dealt, he might 
have been one of them. Such statements 
should not be so made that they subtract 
credit from those who have fought through 
temptation to character, or encourage the 
criminal to excuse himself for faults he 
should resolutely set about eliminating. 
Such statements should suggest our sym- 
pathy with those who, though they have 
fallen, may have fought harder than many 
of the upright, and should stimulate us to 
provide all possible preventive encourage- 
ment to help them fight victoriously. For 
some twenty-five per cent of our criminals 
little can be done. The psychiatrists are dem- 
onstrating that these are mental deviates who 
are not sufficiently defective to be called in- 
sane but who are too deficient in thought and 
self-control to be fit for liberty. They can 
only be isolated to protect society and pre- 
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vent the propagation of constitutional crim- 
inals. The plain truth is they should never 
have been born. The others are our fellow- 
beings who have committed crimes, and all 
but the few extreme can be aided by every 
agency that influences human life. Its great 
increase in the unsettlement following the ~ 
war indicates that crime varies according to 
conditions. A partial obedience to the Kigh- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution has 
been responsible for a thirty-four per cent 
decrease in the number of offenders brought 
before the courts in seventeen of the largest 
counties of New York. ‘The ignorance, 
carelessness, or absence of parents, in a home, 
is a frequent cause of delinquency. A good 
home is the best promoter of decency and 
preventer of crime. Since most criminals 
commence their careers in the year after 
school life, the value of schools, day and Sun- 
day, is obvious. They take upon themselves 
large responsibility who deprive our public 
schools of any moral instrument they can 
employ. Supervised playgrounds for those 
in the early teens and steady employment for 
those in the later are important. Idleness 
has so much to do with crime that nearly all 
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the older lawbreakers arrested are unem- 
ployed. Equally the younger are of those 
who, in crowded city sections, have been de- 
nied the adequate play opportunities boys 
specially need for energy that, misdirected, 
is apt to lead, through mischief, to misde- 
meanor, to crime. After Saint Louis opened 
many small neighborhood playgrounds capa- 
bly supervised, the number of juvenile offen- 
ders decreased seventeen per cent. The very 
agencies of arrest and conviction can be made 
preventive. Too often they have conduced to 
crime. The supposition has prevailed that 
people with a pull may continue to violate 
the law unmolested. ‘The clubbing, sweat- 
ing customs of inefficient policemen were cal- 
culated to make a record in convictions and 
not in rescues. Sensational newspapers have 
exploited criminals as adventurous dare- 
devils when usually they are sordid, short- 
seeing wretches. Shyster lawyers and 
political judges have diminished public con- 
fidence in a noble profession. Court trials 
have frequently been battles between the 
wits of lawyers rather than sincere attempts 
to secure justice. Policemen are now trained 
to be preventers of crime. ‘Their instruc- 
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tions in many cities are to be an educating 
rather than an arresting force. The agen- 
cies of courts seek to do something for rather 
than to young and accidental offenders. In 
the United States originated the juvenile 
court and the reformatory, which prevent the 
novice from being infected by the inveterate 
criminal. Here also have been developed the 
probationary and suspended sentence which, 
with qualified officers, prevent incipient 
criminal tendencies from becoming chronic. 
Many are thus diverted from a criminal 
career, which is applied Christianity. 
“Cease to do evil, learn to do well,” it is 
written, and the new criminology is Christian 
in that it seeks to be curative. Under the old 
procedure prisoners were cast into jail upon 
arrest. If society had deliberately set about 
devising schools of crime, with difficulty 
could any more effective have been found 
than the average police court cellroom in a 
city. Because the time of detention is longer, 
still more pernicious are county seat prisons. 
From there the arrested were brought before 
some judge who sought to determine whether 
they had committed the crimes with which 
they were charged and, upon conviction, sen- 
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tenced them accordingly. ‘The prison was 
regarded as a place of separation for the 
safety of society, of expiation for evil done, 
of punishment that in experience and exam- 
ple would be a deterrent through fear. A 
typical old-time warden remarked, “These 
men are sent to us to be punished, and it is our 
duty to punish them good and plenty.” They 
were housed behind gray walls and iron bars 
in damp, dark, disease-breeding cells. Upon 
entrance their heads were shaven, they were 
clothed in stripes, silenced and repressed in 
almost every instinct that distinguishes the 
human from the beast. The keepers were 
usually of low intelligence, and they had to 
deal with men ready to fight for freedom, in 
whom imprisonment aroused an ugly dis- 
content. In their aggravation these keepers 
frequently abused their necessary authority 
imposing petty tyrannies. Alluding to a 
youth who went to jail sobbing like a child, 
and in nine years came out savagely growling 
that he was determined at all hazard to get 
even with those responsible for his imprison- 
ment, a Chicago judge declared he was sure 
that not until roses can be grown in cellars 
could character be developed in the old-time 
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prison. Thus, after being degenerated rather 
than regenerated, prisoners were dismissed 
at the expiration of a fixed sentence to re- 
sume: outside responsibilities, prepared for 
nothing except returning again to rascality, 
more than ever a menace to society. Sixty 
per cent of all convicts have been in some ju- 
venile correctional institution, and have had 
what should have been beneficial training. 
Forty per cent to sixty per cent of all prison- 
ers are repeaters. In passing sentence a 
judge commonly comments upon the many 
times the accused has been committed. 
The imputation is that he is desper- 
ately depraved, though the imputation is 
equally open that, after all its opportunity, 
the State has failed in his correction and has 
little excuse for continuing the same treat- 
ment. Recognizing that the old system was 
making bad men worse, modern criminology 
emphasizes the curative more than the puni- 
tive. In the change the apologetic note ap- 
parent in the publicity given some cases has 
tended to coddle the criminal. Sentimental- 
ists have overlooked the right of the law- 
abiding to protection. Notoriety seekers 
have granted convicts indulgences that could 
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only react to greater severity. Such conces- 
sions have engendered in some people the 
fear that prisons might be made less deter- 
rent than they should be for those who do 
require severe restraint. In the main, how- 
ever, the results have been salutary and are 
promising. Jesus did not pardon both of 
the thieves upon the cross, nor does a compe- 
tent judge pardon easily, lest he abet crime 
by provoking private revenge. Many of 
those who come before him are enemies of 
life and property, who deliberately defy the 
law for the gain they can acquire, who, while 
hoping to escape detection, are prepared for 
punishment if caught. In dealing with 
young offenders especially courts now have 
the causes of misconduct investigated in the 
nature, habits, environment, or experience of 
the culprit. As a result a sentence can be 
pronounced that will do the most to safe- 
guard society and save the criminal. The 
modern prison has cells clean, bright, and 
airy. It supplies food sufficient to sustain 
the good physique which conditions moral re- 
covery. ‘The wardens are intelligent and 
humane. Employment is provided, for idle- 
ness is the cruelest of all punishments and 
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the instigator of all sorts of viciousness. One 
of the most difficult reforms to carry through 
is that of arranging for the manufacture of 
State necessities, so that, without penalizing 
free labor, the prisoner may support himself 
and his family and be prepared for employ- 
ment upon his release. One cannot watch a 
group of convicts without being impressed 
by their youth in years, their age in looks. 
The average age of conviction is, in fact, 
twenty-three, and the average age of com- 
mencing a criminal career is seventeen. This 
very youth is a helpful factor in reform. Kd- 
ucational facilities can be supplied, care- 
fully designed to make loyal, law-abiding, 
useful citizens. In a report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Prison the claim is made that 
no man who has learned there to read and 
write has ever been returned. Another vivid 
impression made by any group of convicts 
is their lack of purpose. They have been 
made automatons by the prison discipline 
and were sent into the stress of outside life 
with their consciences unexercised. It is with 
this aspect of prison life that the reforms 
associated with the name of Thomas Mott 
Osborne deal. He introduced a system of 
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self-government under which the prisoners 
are trained to distinguish between right and 
wrong, wisdom and folly, and to build up 
the will by repeated right actions. In the old 
prisons there was a vicious unwillingness on 
the part of many criminals to see another 
become a better man. In Mr. Osborne’s sys- 
tem attempt was made to develop a loyalty 
and responsibility among prisoners that 
prepared for social and civic relations out- 
side. The system calls for elements of char- 
acter many prisoners do not have, for a win- 
someness of personality many wardens do 
not possess. Greater dependence is now be- 
ing placed upon the diagnoses of psychia- 
trists. In 1916 a receiving and clearing 
prison was established at Sing Sing, where, 
with science and sympathy, adequate an- 
alyses of individual derangements can be 
made. Accordingly, the time lawbreakers 
are sentenced to spend in prison is almost 
as indeterminate as that a patient spends in 
a hospital and for the same reason. There 
their character may be scrutinized as it never 
can be by a court. Some are seen to be so 
incorrigible that they cannot for. a long time 
be turned out to prey upon society. Others 
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respond more readily to reformatory influ- 
ences and may sooner be trusted with liberty. 
All of which is essentially Christian, for He 
who would win all the erring to righteous- 
ness has so made man that the only way we 
can acquire character is by choosing to know 
and do the right. 

“Tt is written, brethren, if a man be over- 
taken in a fault, restore such a one.” The 
new criminology seeks for restoration. The 
restoration to normality of the two hundred 
thousand prisoners who are discharged each 
year in the United States is the most difficult 
problem of penology. Under the old order 
the common parting remark of the guard to 
prisoners as they left, all brutalized and em- 
bittered: by the treatment they had received, 
was, “When are you coming back?” Their 
prison pallor published their weakened 
physique. Their slinking shiftiness indicated 
their shattered initiative. Their shuffling 
step and blank faces did not invite suc- 
cess. Society shunned them savagely. De- 
tectives dogged their ways and arrested them 
for every crime committed in their vicinity, 
on the ground that once a criminal always a 
criminal. Employers were slow to give dis- 
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charged convicts a new start. Should they 
be willing, sometimes, their other employees 
refused to work alongside of “jail birds.” 
Small wonder that many men who came out 
of prison determined to succeed, finding their 
punishment had become persecution, becom- 
ing hopeless of any opportunity to prove 
their sincerity, relapsed into a recklessness 
that caused their rearrest. Enough of such 
tragedies still go on to justify the Presby- 
terians in establishing at Leavenworth a 
home to receive men released from the fed- 
eral prison to prepare them for resuming 
their life in the world. The convict who is 
discharged from a modern prison has a bet- 
ter chance. He comes out without the tell- 
tale pallor, prepared for the responsibility 
of self-control, trained to support himself 
by some useful employment, fortified with 
the confidence that he can make some amends 
for his former misdeeds, taught not to be- 
come discouraged in the long struggle he 
must and should make to regain the confi- 
dence he has abused, held under surveillance 
until he has learned the satisfaction of com- 
pensation honestly secured. ‘Thus eighty to 
ninety per cent of discharged prisoners can 
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be expected to make good. Much of the 
credit should be given to the increasing num- 
ber of employers willing to aid the man de- 
termined to do right. Many believe that 
Mr. Ford, of Detroit, has occasioned discon- 
tent by labor policies not universally possi- 
ble, but his testimony before the Commis- 
sion on Industrial Relations was one that 
would delight the Saviour of men. He testi- 
fied that he had never refused to take a man 
on because of his prison record, that he does 
not permit the police to hound any of his em- 
ployees, that if any man makes another feel 
that he is too good to toil by him, that man 
is discharged, and not the ex-prisoner, that 
he is willing to attempt to make a man out 
of any convict discharged from a modern 
penitentiary. Such a position is an applica- 
tion of the teaching of Jesus that when a 
penitent transgressor brings forth fruits 
meet for repentance, his wrongdoing shall be 
remembered against him no more. 
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CHAPTER VII 
INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Every age has had its industrial discon- 
tent. The significance of the present is in 
its unprecedented scope and intensity. It 
was to be expected that a world war that left 
one third of the race dazed or dazzled by be- 
wildering changes would excite unusual in- 
dustrial disturbances. Especially has a rise 
in prices that has often outstripped advances 
in wages aggravated workingmen into par- 
ticipating in the prevalent cynicism and sel- 
fishness. Consequently in 1919, the year 
which, after the signing of the armistice, was 
expected to bring peace and good will, there 
were thirty-five hundred strikes with a loss of 
some $150,000,000 in wages and. profits. 
For a long time before, however, there had 
been appearing and reappearing, insistently 
and persistently, the portents of labor strife. 
Indeed, our industrial situation is quite anal- 
ogous to the European international situa- 
tion prior to the war. The opponents are 
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more aware of its seriousness than they ad- 
mit, and are forming alliances for probable 
conflict. An atmosphere of mistrust and 
animosity is sustained out of which some 
incident may come to cause the smoldering 
discontent to flare up into relentless con- 
tention. 

The salient fact of industrial history is 
that the chief factor in securing better con- 
ditions for the worker has been the economic 
power of trade unions, not the genius of the 
inventor nor the generosity of the benevo- 
lent employer. Because of the scarcity of 
workers and the necessity for expanded out- 
put in the war years, more consideration was 
given to the rights and desires of labor than 
ever before. The right of labor to organize 
without coercing nonunion workers was im- 
posed by the National Labor Board upon all 
employers engaged in government work. As 
a result the American Federation of Labor 
gained ten per cent in a membership that 
now includes some four million workers. 
This new power frequently has been abused. 
Union men have depended more upon the 
protection of their organization than upon 
their own enterprise and efficiency. They 
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have given supreme loyalty to their union 
and not to their employment or the service 
of the public. Leaders have been supported 
who bid for popularity by offensiveness 
toward employers. Strikers have violently 
interfered with those who took their places, 
as though they could simultaneously aban- 
don and retain a position. Labor leaders 
oppose any governmental control of unions 
that would hold them to a responsibility 
commensurate with their power for the con- 
tracts they make. Availing themselves of 
these weaknesses, prominent employers ap- 
pear determined to destroy the new advan- 
tages labor has gained. Theoretically, they 
concede the right to organize and bargain 
collectively. Wealth combined for corpo- 
rate advantages cannot consistently deny or- 
ganization to the larger social group of em- 
ployees. It is apparent that a steelworker, 
or the men of any plant, cannot withstand 
an employer like the United States Steel 
Corporation. Other plants can be acceler- 
ated and that one closed until the men are 
chastened to docility. Corporations can per- 
suade most organs of public opinion to use 
euphemisms in describing such shutdowns. 
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There are various ways of evading the prac- 
tice of collective bargaining without deny- 
ing its right. It may be done by insisting 
upon dealing only with shop committees and 
not with the representatives of trade organ- 
izations. In extenuation of that position it 
is contended, often truly, that these repre- 
sentatives are not conversant with the tech- 
nical details or the economic conditions of a 
local situation. On the other hand, shop 
committees are incompetent to deal with the 
skilled representatives of the employers, and 
ordinarily are too fearful of losing the job 
that supports their families to be good nego- 
tiators. That workers may be equal in deal- 
ing with employers about the terms of their 
labor is the essence of collective bargaining, 
and the right to be represented by trade ap- 
pointees was won by the unions of Great 
Britain thirty years ago. Some employers 
have sought to escape the strength of organ- 
ized labor by the substitution of expensive 
welfare agencies. ‘They have promoted bet- 
ter housing, health, and recreational facili- 
ties; disability benefit funds, profit-sharing 
and co-operative discipline. Foremen have 
been appointed, not because of their techni- 
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cal knowledge only, but because of their 
capacity to understand human nature. To 
save men from the tyranny of a petty boss 
they have opened wide the opportunity for 
complaints and given the foreman’s power of 
discharge to a superintendent of employ- 
ment. Some thereby have succeeded admir- 
ably in improving industrial relations in 
their plants. Through a decrease of time-kill- 
ing, waste of material, and labor turnover, 
they have been able to pay higher wages and 
obtain larger profits from increased produc- 
tion. Three years after such a change of 
policy following a bitter strike Hart, Schaff- 
ner & Marx are reported to have paid a mil- 
lion dollars a year more to the same persons 
while producing at shorter hours more gar- 
ments per unit at cheaper cost. In most 
places welfare efforts have been a disappoint- 
ment. Men have asserted they preferred to 
receive in wages what was spent in benefits. 
They repudiate profit-sharing as spurring 
them to overstrain by appeals to selfishness. 
In consequence, for thousands industrial re- 
lations have become a ruthlessly waged war- 
fare in which employer and employee, as each 
becomes strong, arrogantly misuses his 
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power to wrest tribute from the other and 
the public. 

In the post-war need for stimulated pro- 
duction there are many protests against the 
economic waste and social danger of this in- 
dustrial strife. It is increasingly recognized 
that it cannot be soothed or smothered, but 
must be dissolved with justice to all parties 
to insure social stability. There is wide dis- 
satisfaction with the strike as an instrument 
for determining industrial disputes. While 
defiantly defending their right to cease work 
as a final recourse against oppressive condi- 
tions, labor unions are concluding that 
strikes are too costly and uncertain a weapon 
to employ against a growing corporate 
power. They are cultivating the friendship — 
of agriculturists, who hitherto have been in- 
dividualists, that with them they may secure 
by political action whatever they desire. 
Employers too have grown suspicious of the 
immediate gains they obtain by the winning 
of strikes. Unscrupulous apostles of revolu- 
tion rejoice in a losing stubborn strike as 
their most propitious opportunity to teach 
that the product of industry belongs alone to 
the laborer, thereby exciting a violent class 
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hatred that threatens the security of society. 
Most dissatisfied of all is the public. As life 
becomes more complex the arbitrary cessa- 
tion of labor in public utilities and vital in- 
dustries inflicts not only irritating inconven- 
iences but serious loss, suffering, and danger 
upon multitudes not immediately connected 
with the dispute. Accordingly, there are 
numerous attempts to provide agencies for 
bargaining, conciliation, and arbitration ade- 
quate to the adjustment of industrial rela- 
tions. In Great Britain something of the 
guild idea has been revived in what is called 
the Whitley system. By setting up local, 
district, and national joint industrial coun- 
cils it is hoped to unite employer and em- 
ployee in the aim to make their industry suc- 
cessful. Such industrial councils have been 
the chief factor in the rapid industrial recov- 
ery of Belgium. The advocates of the Whit- 
ley system attribute its failure to reach the 
anticipated measure of success in Great Brit- 
ain to the after-war agitations. In Kansas 
Governor Allen has created industrial courts 
for the compulsory arbitration of all labor 
controversies. Penalties are provided for 
failure to obey the decisions of these courts. 
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Partly because of the abuse of the injunc- 
tion process by a few shortsighted judges, 
American labor is bitterly prejudiced 
against courts. Whether the findings of 
industrial courts could be enforced upon 
labor, and whether they could operate in in- 
dustrial centers as they can in a rural State 
like Kansas, cannot be predetermined. The 
second Industrial Conference called by 
President Wilson recommended for the re- 
duction of strikes to a minimuum the setting- 
up of twelve regional adjustment boards to 
which all industrial disputes are to be re- 
ferred with an appellate national board of 
nine members sitting at Washington. To 
meet labor’s contention that in the right to 
strike gained by generations of effort is their 
power to bargain, and the forcing of men to 
work against their will is slavery, these courts 
are to have no power to enforce their find- 
ings. It is expected that after a case has 
been fairly investigated and fully stated the 
compulsion of public opinion will be suffi- 
cient. Meanwhile labor is reaching out not 
only for higher wages and shorter hours, but 
for a voice and vote in the management of 
industry so far as it deals with operating con- 
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ditions. Labor wants industry to be re- 
garded as a partnership where wages and 
salaries are the first charges upon earnings, 
interest, the second, a surplus for lean years, 
the third, and the fourth a pro-rata division 
of the wealth created by the industry. A few 
firms, like the Procter & Gamble Company, 
long noted for its harmonious industrial] rela- 
tions, have responded by providing for three 
representatives of the employees to become 
directors. Many conscientious patriotic em- 
ployers are convinced that labor is bent upon 
sharing their profits and evading their losses. 
American employers generally maintain 
that, with the large proportion of illiterate 
workers of no experience in self-government, 
employees would not elect representatives 
who could be constructive contributors to 
industrial management. 'These various move- 
ments indicate that the competitive wage- 
system, which began with the utilization of 
mechanical power some two centuries ago, 
will come to be regarded as no longer fitted 
to represent adequately the relationships of 
meninindustry. Thisis less apparent in the 
United States than in any other great coun- 
try. Unless some leader of genius appears or 
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much unwise resistance is made against the 
legitimate claims of labor, industrial rela- 
tions in America will eventually be deter- 
mined by experiments in countries where 
labor is more intelligent and cohesive. The 
tendency in several countries is toward hav- 
ing the workers become the owners as well as 
the users of the instruments of production 
in a way that will evoke individual initiative. 

In three directions Christianity is impli- 
eated in this development of industrial re- 
lations. By setting forth the supreme and 
all-inclusive worth of human personality, 
Christianity creates a divine discontent which 
stirs men to struggle for the fullest oppor- 
tunities of self-development. The Christian 
teaching of the duty to sacrifice self for the 
common welfare has fostered the formation 
of the unions by which the conditions of la- 
bor have been improved. On the other hand, 
industrial contention interferes with Chris- 
tian activity. The Church of Christ, which 
looks upon mankind as the family of God, is 
combated by anything that makes for snar]- 
ing, suspicious factions. When strikes en- 
sue, morality declines as destruction of prop- 
erty and even life is engendered. Long after 
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the originating trouble subsides hatreds are 
left to disrupt and disintegrate a community. 
Still further Christianity is implicated by 
the claims both parties make upon the 
church. The Christian conscience is the ulti- 
mate safeguard of all titles to property. 
Persons have been known to solicit the sup- 
port of the church irrespective of the way 
their property was acquired. Organized la- 
bor blames the church for giving the respect- 
ability of its membership to those who are 
responsible for denying to them their right- 
ful share in the proceeds and processes of 
their toil. Yet in their very assertion that 
labor will fight for what it wants without 
and, if necessary, in spite of the church, 
there is the undertone of an appeal for as- 
sistance. Nor has the church entirely held 
aloof from the industrial struggle. In most 
theological schools lectures upon industrial 
topics have been provided. Numberless 
books dealing with the relation of the church 
to industry have been published. Social serv- 
ice commissions have been organized in all 
the leading denominations. For years the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
‘America and the chief Protestant commun- 
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ions have been declaring for the right of col- | 
lective bargaining, the protection of labor in 
dangerous employments, arbitration in in- 
dustrial disputes, the abolition of child la- 
bor, and the care of women in industry. The 
Friends have come together in conference 
seriously to consider how the spirit of Jesus 
can be applied in the conduct of large-scale 
industries. "The Roman Catholic Church, 
which contains proportionately the largest 
number of wage-earners in its membership 
and has supreme shrewdness for the oppor- 
tune, has recently joined other churches in 
a social declaration which emphasizes the 
laborers’ right to decent livelihood as the 
first charge upon industry. The average 
church member is not now concerned about 
the declarations of conferences or councils 
and as yet the laity have been little affected 
by these social creeds. They have exercised 
an educational influence upon the pulpit. 
Many preachers have been able to present the 
creeds so as to develop among their people 
a new social conscience concerning questions 
of wealth and industry, and a new human- 
heartedness for those who do the brute- 
labor part of the toil of the world. A few 
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preachers have supposed. these social creeds 
entitle them to assume that labor is always 
right. They have imagined they demon- 
strated their independence by flaunting their 
assertions in the faces of laymen silenced: in 
the pews, who by diligence of effort, sagacity 
of invention, foresight in management, in- 
tegrity of character, have, as successful em- 
ployers, benefited their employees and 
added to the national wealth. Occasionally 
representatives of the church have under- 
taken to investigate and portray to the 
people situations that seemed to be improp- 
erly reported by the press. ‘The Massa- 
chusetts Congregational Association ap- 
pointed a commission to inquire into the 
Lawrence textile strike. The Interchurch 
World Movement instituted an investigation 
into the steel strike of 1919. Its report de- 
clares that one half the manual workers of 
that industry have a twelve-hour day and one 
fourth a seven-day week. Obviously, society 
cannot tolerate industrial conditions which to 
that extent deprive men of their recreational, 
civic, family, and religious opportunities. 
Church members are divided in their attitude 
toward these social activities. Some believe 
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that the sole duty of the church is to persuade 
people to receive the gospel in their hearts, 
whereupon every other good will follow. 
These affirm that preachers know little about 
economic questions, and that little they have 
no right to discuss from the pulpit as though 
it were a lecture rostrum. One such protes- 
tant phrases his opposition thus: “Think of a 
poor widow coming to God’s house for a 
gleam of comfort, only to hear the minister 
discourse upon the obligation to install safety 
appliances in factories.” Others maintain 
that the preacher, as God’s prophet, is to 
deal, not with the ghosts of the past, but the 
giants of the present. They instance the 
poor widow named might have had no need 
to come to church for consolation if some 
preacher had done his duty in campaigning 
for safety against accidents. Social ques- 
tions, they insist, have a moral aspect for the 
understanding of which men need not be 
technical experts. They fear that if the 
church does not take leadership in moraliz- 
ing the conditions of toil, labor will remain 
apart from the institution that bears Christ’s 
name and seek one that has Christ’s spirit. 
Thus is the church, like people generally, 
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either indifferent or confused by the baffling 
problems of industrial relations, playing an 
inconspicuous because uncertain part, an im- 
potent because perplexed part. 

The Church of Christ is purposed to be the 
foe of every wrong, the champion of every 
right. As she has assisted in establishing 
ethical standards for individual behavior, so 
must she now for group action. The con- 
demnation long passed upon intemperance, 
impurity, and the deprivation of a weekly 
restday is being extended to include child- 
labor, bad housing, aggressive warfare, 
wages unrelated to the cost of living, and 
profiteering in the necessities of life. The 
same impulse is behind the more fundamen- 
tal propositions that are appearing in church 
pronouncements favoring the heavy taxation 
of unused land, the extension of democracy 
to industry, the question whether industry 
can ever be Christian until cooperation has 
supplanted competition, the demand that 
none should have superfluity until all have 
sufficiency. That impulse is the application 
of the principles of Jesus to all human life. 
These principles are chiefly the supreme 
value of human personality, the brotherhood 
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of men as the children of their heavenly 
Father, the obligation of service to others to 
the point of sacrifice, the superior happiness 
there is in service to that in mastery, the dan- 
ger to these principles from covetousness. It 
is not the part of the church dogmatically to 
detail the economic. program by which these 
principles shall be applied. Such attempts 
have sidetracked churches into the functions 
of political clubs or agitation societies. They 
have come to emphasize policies more than 
principles, programs more than prayer, re- 
form more than repentance. ‘They have per- 
mitted the impression that immortal souls, 
who need to deal with the redeeming power 
of Christ Jesus, can be satisfied by ample 
wages, good homes, open opportunities, and 
a protected old age. It is, instead, the spe- 
cial duty of the church to arouse the con- 
science of its members, that in their daily 
activities they may lead in having their eco- 
nomic activity bring out the best, and not the 
worst, in men. If our seething industrial 
troubles are to be settled by reconciliation and 
harmony, and not by conflict and confusion, 
it is essential that there come respect where 
there has been resentment, ambition for help- 
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fulness where there has been anxiety for ac- 
cumulation. If the principles of Jesus were 
more widely applied to industry, more Chris- 
tian employers would care that not only their 
machinery but their men were oiled by con- 
siderate treatment, would more keenly ap- 
preciate the horror of being suddenly thrown 
out in middle life from skilled employment 
by some invention, would try to have their 
competitors join in giving employees one 
day’s rest in seven with wages sufficient to 
support a family in a decent home. And 
more Christian employees would respect the 
man who perspires as profusely in the inside 
of his head as they do on the outside, would 
be as much concerned to render ample com- 
petent service as to secure advancing wages, 
would recognize that their disadvantages 
may be due to their own fault even more than 
to social causes beyond their control. Thus 
will the accent upon motive rather than upon 
method not unduly contract the opportunity 
of the church. The underlying cause of the 
present crisis is that moral progress has not 
kept pace with intellectual and material ad- 
vance. In the interdependence of better con- 
ditions and better character we have about 
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reached the limit of material development 
until there has been brought up the support- 
ing personal religion that transforms selfish- 
ness into sympathy. By bringing up the ap- 
plication of a gospel adequate for such trans- 
formation, the Church of Christ can make a 
contribution to the solution of industrial 
problems that in the long run will prove to 
be as practical as is fuel to a motor. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
AMERICANIZING AMERICA 


Ractat contacts have always been peril- 
ous. They have been fruitful in broadening 
influences, but prolific of suspicions and an- 
tagonisms. In America the assumption has 
been prevalent that our country was an ex- 
ception. ‘The pleasant optimism has ob- 
tained that our ship of state will somehow 
outsail every storm. ‘The war has shocked 
the reflective into the startling thought that 
no ship of state is unsinkable. Whereupon 
many have been constrained seriously to 
think of those who are or will be in but not 
of America. 

In the early years of the nation immigra- 
tion was largely composed of middle-class 
western Europeans seeking to escape reli- 
gious or political persecution. Except for 
those who come that their children may have 
better opportunities, there has been little 
immigration from that source for twenty 
years. Peoples of different type and tradi- 
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tion, language and religion have been arriv- 
ing from southern and eastern Europe at 
the rate, prior to the war, of more than a mil- 
lion a year. This is a migration of an im- 
mensity and. heterogeneity for which in his- 
tory there is no testing precedent. Of these 
recent comers the Jews fled from a ferocious 
oppression. ‘The others sought the richer 
economic opportunity of America, as is evi- 
denced by the variation in their numbers in 
proportion to our prosperity. What effect 
the war will exercise upon the tide of immi- 
gration cannot be foretold. ‘The strong na- 
tions of Kurope are planning to introduce 
social improvements that will keep as many 
as possible of their people contented at 
home. They purpose to control the inevi- 
table emigration toward their own colonies. 
Beginning with 1921 Great Britain grants 
free passage to ex-service men and women 
and their dependents who are physically 
qualified for working upon the land. It is 
expected that nearly a quarter of a million 
persons will avail themselves of the offer. 
In the weaker countries and in parts of the 
conquered the people are uprooted and ready 
to emigrate. Italy has an annual excess 
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population of 350,000 men, of whom many 
want to come to the United States. It 
is reported that applications have been made 
for all the steerage accommodations avail- 
able for a year from Europe to the United 
States, with the greatest pressure at Naples 
and Danzig. Those who come will be grati- 
fied at the escape from burdensome taxation 
and exposure to frightful warfare. Many 
of them will bring a nationalism intensified 
by the war, so that they will be about as dif- 
ficult to Americanize as any who have come 
before. 

Should: not another foreigner come, the war 
has disclosed there are many already here 
who must be Americanized. Publicists had 
declared that a nation with three millions of 
people over fifteen years of age unable to 
speak its language, with eleven and a half 
million aliens owing allegiance to another 
government, was not an assimilated unit. 
There were those in Europe who, doubtless 
with some prejudice, thought of our people 
as a conglomerate of immigrants and their 
descendants, loosely held together by bonds 
of self-interest. On our part we liked to 
orate about our capacity for assimilation, in 
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whose magic racial and religious differences 
expired. We should have recognized our 
mistake in the influence of recent immigra- 
tion upon our conserving institutions. Con- 
sider the observance of Sunday for example. 
From the earliest times Sunday has been re- 
spected as a day of rest and worship in 
American life. It. may be rightly 
charged that the Puritan construed his 
Sunday mode of life too much after the 
example of the strictest Jewish times. He 
often made it a day of silent homes, cold vict- 
uals, sanctimonious faces, tedious catechiz- 
ings, and long listenings to sober sermons in 
straight-backed pews. At its best, however, 
the American Sunday was a day when the 
dawn shed a peace upon the air; the stores 
were closed and theaters forsaken; the din 
of city traffic ceased; the rumble of trains 
was rarely heard; the click and clang of fac- 
tories were hushed; while church bells called 
children to be taught about the Saviour, and 
their parents to realize their relation to Al- 
mighty God. Such Sundays cultivated a 
moral sensibility and substantial character 
that have been the essence of our country’s 
strength. Be it granted that in other Sun- 
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day-keeping countries there has also come 
some disregard. And in our own land many 
of the old American families have greedily 
eonnived at the continuance of business, or 
in thoughtless gratification have spent the 
day in motoring, golfing, or elaborate en- 
tertaining. They have said that Sunday is 
the only time left for recreation and have not 
seen that Sunday is about the only time free 
for the nurture of the soul. But the por- 
tentous paganism that now overwhelms the 
observance of Sunday in America could 
never have come had it not been for the flood 
of foreigners of the last few decades. In 
the name of personal liberty they demanded 
the right to spend Sunday in the laxer, 
noisier manner of their own lands, not seeing 
that some things cannot be done by many 
without disturbing all. Noting them spend 
their Sundays in crowded discomfort, or 
riotous excitement, and even debauchery that 
made them less fit for a useful Monday than 
had Sunday been spent in toil, employers 
have more justifiably engaged them in Sun- 
day labor. The consequences are an increase 
of physical breakdown, a decline in morality, 
a decrease in intelligence and public worship. 
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How un-American all this was, was not dis- 
cerned until these newcomers commenced ~ 
more widely to assert their indisposition to 
accept American ideals, traditions, and cus- 
toms as settled. In the acid test of the war 
it was found that pride of origin was deeper 
than had been imagined and naturalization 
more superficial than had been supposed. 
Granted that her people had often been far 
from fair in their treatment of the immi- 
grant, the republic had deserved better from 
the newcomer than she has received. Rus- 
sian Jews who found here refuge and free- 
dom returned to misrepresent America as a 
land of bluff, sham, and mammon-worship. 
On the part of many of various nationali- 
ties there was a spontaneous turning back of 
hearts to the land they had abandoned, an 
instinctive impulse to draw nearer to people 
of their own race, a prouder interest in the 
military success of their native land than in 
that of their adopted country. Another sig- 
nificant surprise was the many American- 
born children of immigrants, who were con- 
trolled by sentiment for the land of their 
fathers, when these fathers, with vivid mem- 
ories of low wages, heavy taxes, scanty liv- 
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ing, and a rigorous government, preferred 
their American privileges. It was because 
people thus idealize the country of their an- 
cestry that Cincinnati and Saint Louis, which 
have the highest percentage of native-born 
whites among our large cities—Cincinnati 
79 per cent, Saint Louis 75 per cent—were 
centers of pro-Germanism. With the excep- 
tion of some sections of the rural Northwest, 
disloyalty during the war was most evident 
in our large cities. The strength of the real 
America is in the smaller cities, in the towns, 
villages and farms, where the white natives 
of native parentage average 60 per cent. 
Their people are almost homogeneous in 
language, principle, opinions, and hopes. 
They have the habits described as the Ameri- 
can standard of living and are ardently pa- 
triotic. Even in the large cities the persis- 
tent noisiness of the few concealed a loyalty 
of the most to the Anglo-Saxon ideas of law, 
order, and wise freedom equaling that of the 
descendants of the original stock. Enough 
divided loyalty was disclosed to require that 
measures be taken to prevent racial groups 
from becoming a menace to American unity 
and. stability. 
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There can be no effective approach to 
Americanization without a proper apprecia- 
tion of the immigrant. Let it bé recognized 
that all Americans are foreigners of more or 
less remove. One of every three who live in 
this country is either an immediate immi- 
grant or the child of an immigrant. Asa 
whole, immigrants want to be industrious, 
thrifty, and law-abiding. In aiding in the 
development of the country they develop 
themselves. In bettering their financial con- 
dition they contribute a surplus of value to 
the nation. Nor do the more recent comers 
tolerate the condescension of the earlier with- 
out challenge. They assert that many who 
came earlier would not have been permitted 
to enter had the present rigid regulations 
been established, that the nation’s prosperity 
is not due to the character of the older stock 
but to the resources of the country, that 
every successive wave of immigration has 
been so fearful of the following that those 
safely inside for their own benefit have 
agitated for its exclusion. Obviously, such 
contentions overlook the superior national 
life achieved in Europe by northern Protes- 
tant blood. It is far from obvious that this 
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country would be as honorable had it been 
founded upon the ideals of the later predom- 
inating migrations. Yet they who are com- 
monly offensively described as the Hunkie, 
the Dago, the Sheeney have a real grievance 
in the unappreciation of their value. They 
are lamented by the countries they leave as 
those of their class that can be least spared 
in that they have an initiative that dares to 
risk a new start in a strange land. ‘These 
countries bear the expense of rearing four 
fifths of our immigrants to their productive 
period, when in the prime of life they come 
to increase our economic well-being by doing 
the backbreaking, brutalizing labor that has 
made possible the phenomenal expansion of 
our basic industries. They furnished 81 per 
cent of the labor that constructed our new 
shipyards. They do 85 per cent of our 
sugar-refining, 82 per cent of the prepara- 
tion of meat, 70 per cent of the manufacture 
of cotton and wool, 62 per cent of our coal- 
mining. In the steel mills of Gary there are 
men of 57 races, in those of Pittsburgh 50 
per cent of the employees cannot read the 
language of our country. Indeed, the dis- 
dain of the native American for physical 
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work has become a national weakness. And 
not only physical strength have the immi- 
grants contributed, but a conscience and a 
courage that sometimes have contrasted with 
that of those who think they have done 
enough for which to receive admiration by 
having a seventy-second great uncle who 
came over in the Mayflower. We may not 
forget that no finer interpretations of Amer- 
ican ideals have been made in recent years 
than those by the Danish Jacob Riis, the 
Slavic Edward Steiner, the Russian Mary 
Antin, the Syrian Abraham Rihbany. One 
of them is presumptuous in declaring her- 
self to be the voice of those to whom Ellis 
Island is a Plymouth Rock, but they have 
brought to this land their best hopes and 
dreams. Nota few of the foreign-born have 
become among our noblest representatives 
in political, financial, industrial, and literary 
leadership. Moreover, most ethnologists be- 
lieve that the mixed races of mankind are 
superior to the pure. If certain elements 
do not become disproportionate, they 
prophesy that a compound of the English 
love of adventure and fair play, the Scotch 
thrift and good sense, the Irish humor and 
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imagination, the French delicacy and democ- 
racy, the Scandinavian calmness and vigor, 
the German industry and systematism, the 
Slavic passion and idealism, the Italian love 
of beauty and proneness to genius, the Jew- 
ish eagerness for education and liberality in 
philanthropy, will eventually produce the 
strongest and richest of races. But consider- 
ate treatment must be accorded the immi- 
grant if the amalgam is to be successfully 
made. Most of them come with inflated 
hopes of liberty and opportunity denied 
them in the land of their birth. Nothing can 
save them from the disillusionment of dis- 
covering that in more pay but less play, a 
higher cost of living and harder conditions 
of toil, their hopes were half hallucinations. 
If in addition they encounter ridicule, con- 
tempt, exploitation, extortion, injustice, os- 
tracism to inferior social associations and 
vicious surroundings, the process of Ameri- 
canization is impeded. 

Heretofore our immigration policy has 
been chiefly determined for economic advan- 
tage. Captains of industry, intent upon im- 
mediate material results, have sought a more 
than sufficient supply of unskilled workers. 
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Organized labor, seeing the newly arrived 
used as strike-breakers to crush trades 
unionism, and paid wages insufficient to 
maintain American standards of social well- 
being, have agitated for a restriction of im- 
migration. When the labor-supply is defi- 
cient honest, healthy, hardworking immi- 
grants, who have an aptitude for American 
institutions, are extremely desirable. Jewish 
leaders are seeking to avail themselves of the 
situation to secure easier entrance for many 
of their people now being persecuted in 
Kurope. The conviction has increased, how- 
ever, that we are suffering from social indi- 
gestion, and we ought to accept the slower 
expansion of industry that will permit the 
wholesome assimilation of the incoming la- 
bor supply. That conviction is not born 
of a selfishness that would deny to others 
the opportunities that were opened to our 
ancestors or to ourselves. It is born of the 
realization that to be of the highest service 
to other people, America must preserve the 
ideals and institutions she has evolved at 
precious cost. There is much propaganda 
for a change in entrance conditions. Follow- 
ing a carelessness that had admitted many 
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troublesome revolutionaries, in 1917 a liter- 
ary test was imposed as a precaution despite 
a Presidential veto. The result has been to 
reduce the number of farm-help from 25 per 
cent to 6 per cent of our immigration, the 
number of domestic servants from 12 per 
cent to 4.5 per cent. It is contended the law 
should be modified to admit more of these 
classes of labor supply. The probability is 
that whatever changes are made will be in 
the direction of increased regulation. Prior 
to the war some 10,000 were annually turned 
back—a small number proportionately, but 
meaning tragedy to those who had seen the 
Jand of promise they could not enter. The 
success in selection by our consuls in Italy, 
where the applications for transportation 
far exceed the accommodations, has revived 
the demand that immigration officials be sent 
to enforce restriction at the ports of entry. 
Essential, too, to any satisfactory immigra- 
tion policy is a better distribution of enter- 
ing immigrants. The time was when 70 per 
cent of the people of the United States were 
self-supporting from their own soil; now 
only 40 per cent of our people are related 
to the production of food from the ground. 
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We need agricultural labor most, and one 
fourth of those who come have been agricul- 
turists. It is not desirable for either them 
or us that they be suddenly transplanted to 
the deteriorating pressure of industrial life 
or that they be allowed to drift to racial com- 
munities in crowded city sections. Already 
64 per cent of the foreign population of 
Illinois is in Chicago, 70 per cent of New 
York in New York city, 74 per cent of 
Maryland in Baltimore, and 78 per cent of 
Delaware in Wilmington. Only 193 in 
every 1,000 inhabitants of New York city 
are white natives of American-born parent- 
age. One of every four is a Jew, the families 
of whom are threefold larger than those of 
native Americans. A similar disproportion 
obtains in many Pennsylvania steel cities, 
New England mill towns, West Virginia 
mining villages. The results advertise that 
not only should new immigrants be directed 
to places where they are most needed and 
best paid, but a closer governmental super- 
vision, perhaps including an annual registra- 
tion, should be provided until naturalization 
has been effected or denied. It is a reflec- 
tion upon us that prior to the war 92 per 
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cent of the Russians who had been here from 
5 to 9 years remained unnaturalized; that of 
those employed in 112 coneerns 96 per cent 
of the Bulgarians, 95 per cent of the Ruma- 
nians and Croatians, 92 per cent of the 
Greeks, 76 per cent of the Armenians, 72 
per cent of the Austrians retained allegiance 
to their native lands. 

Influential voices are being raised in ad- 
vocacy of dealing with immigrants who con- 
tinue alien by wholesale deportation. It is a 
final resort that lends itself readily to abuse 
by those who wish to avoid any retribution 
from their exploitations, and by those who 
would escape challenge for abandonment to 
a living of luxurious waste. Undivided al- 
legiance is a necessary condition of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and deportation should prop- 
erly be meted to those who can be publicly 
proved to be exciters of violent action against 
the rights of person and property our Con- 
stitution was drawn up to protect. Nearly 
all who have been admitted can be Ameri- 
canized by appropriate human contacts. 
The difficulty is that multitudes live in segre- 
gated colonies with only those of their own 
tongues and traditions. Ignorant of Amer- 
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ican manners or morals, they are not easily 
protected against those who seek to use them 
for their own advantage, including preda- 
tory politicians and demagogues of their own 
speech, who foster their suspicions and ha- 
treds. Somehow they must be made aware 
of the liberty, justice, and opportunities of 
democracy until they will choose to accept 
its responsibilities, restraints, and support. 
That this may be done many have demanded 
that they be compelled forthwith to become 
English-speaking. Hight and one half mil- 
lions of the foreign-born cannot speak our 
language, an increase of 142 per cent in ten 
years. In the State of New York there are 
382,000 persons between the ages of 21 and 
50 who cannot speak or write in English. 
One tenth of the first two million drafted 
men were unable to read their orders. Draft 
boards dealt with 700,000 men incapable of 
reading or writing our language. Our army 
cantonments were schools where, in acquiring 
the elements of Einglish, thousands learned to 
think of their country constructively. It is 
the lesson of history that attempts to repress 
a speech result in stubborn retainment. 
Wherefore, not hastily but surely and wisely, 
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we should move to the solidarity of a one- 
language nation. 

In the critical years of 1916-18 it was 
found that the foreign-language paper was 
one of the most important instrumentalities 
through which to appeal to the loyalty, af- 
fection, and cooperation of five million of 
our citizens. ‘These immigrants read news- 
papers here much more than they did in their 
old homes. ‘At that time 3,000 papers were 
published for them in America. There are 
now some 1,500 in 33 different languages 
with an aggregate circulation of about 
8,000,000. Foreign-language papers of 
New York city have a daily circulation of 
1,250,000. ‘Their value as a vehicle of com- 
munication has been better appreciated by 
the enemies than by the friends of America. 
The livelihood of the publishers is threatened 
by the assimilation of the readers, so that 
they are not likely to assist Americanization 
more than these demand. It has been to 
their interest to foster the perpetuation of 
the speech, customs, and affections of the 
transatlantic countries. But these readers 
demand American contacts and by discrim- 
inating support of the loyal foreign-lan- 
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guage papers the change to the language of 
our country can be accelerated. Many of 
the recent immigrants are addicted to discus- 
sion. ‘Tireless exponents of exotic revolu- 
tionary ideas have taken advantage of this 
to reach those whose poverty or social ideal- 
ism has made them easy prey for wanton 
theories. It was necessary that during the 
war these centers of discussion should be reg- 
ulated and in some instances closed. A coun- 
try that does more for its people than any 
other of approximate importance is justified 
in asking more from them. Upon the re- 
opening of these centers they should be used 
to disseminate the information that they who 
would remain in America must without res- 
ervations become Americans. The ideas that 
are rocking Europe should be debated, that 
their fallacies may be exposed and their 
values accepted. 'The grievances that have 
made many of our foreign-born hospitable 
to an autocracy of the proletariat should be 
disclosed, that they may be explained and if 
possible abolished. Thus can they be led to 
regard with respect those institutions we 
freely inherit because for them millions of 
whom we are not worthy have lived and died. 
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The public schools have been the most ef- 
fective of Americanizing agencies. ‘There 
can be avoided the danger, almost inevitable 
in dealing with adults, of making men with- 
out a country by breaking down old loyal- 
ties and loves before the new have been ac- 
quired. As the children of immigrants are 
brought into contact with the general life and 
thought of the new land those of the old are 
naturally displaced. The value of such con- 
tact was illustrated by contrast in Minnesota, 
where during the war it was uncovered that 
10,000 children in 200 schools were not us- 
ing English. The consequences have stimu- 
lated an agitation for closer governmental 
supervision of parochial schools and the dis- 
continuance of instruction in foreign lan- 
guages in elementary schools. The marvel- 
ous accomplishments of the public-school 
teachers of New York city in diminishing 
the friction between native and alien-born 
children, in transforming into true Ameri- 
cans the children of foreigners, entitle them 
to the appreciation, sympathy, and prayers 
of all who know the worth of social secur- 
ity and national perpetuity. Valuable too 
are such activities as those of the Board of 
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Commerce of Detroit, the night schools of 
Rochester, the custom in Cleveland and Min- 
neapolis of celebrating the Fourth of July 
as recognition day for the newly natural- 
ized. Imitators thereof need to remember 
that immigrants have too much self-respect 
to respond to any attempt to make them a 
spectacle for the promotion of the personal 
fortunes of professional Americanizers. 
Moreover, Americanization cannot most ef- 
fectively be communicated by agencies, but 
by everyday contacts in work, business, rec- 
reation, and activities for the common wel- 
fare, with the native born who love their land 
and respect the values of other civilizations. 

Though many before they came to Amer- 
ica had responded to the Christian appeal, 
it is estimated that two thirds of our recent 
immigrants have no active religious affiia- 
tion. This is the most important, imperative 
missionary opportunity ever presented to any 
nation. If we cannot bring the gospel to 
them when here, how can we expect to do it 
by distant effort? As students of foreign 
missions Christians should be quick to appre- 
ciate the racial backgrounds of immigrants. 
As followers of the Lord Christ they would 
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help them gain the riches of a godly charac- 
ter as well as material wealth. Wendell Phil- 
lips used to say that his heart placed to beat 
with its usual force against a granite pillar 
would in a lifetime wear it into dust. An 
informed head and an affectionate heart 
would soon wear the problem of the immi- 
grant into a magnificent Christian oppor- 
tunity. Students are now being sent to the 
Jands from which immigrants come, that with 
a knowledge of their old life they may better 
minister to them in America. Representa- 
tives of the Christian Church meet them at 
the wharves to show them friendship in the 
first hours of homesickness and perplexity. 
Missioners—men and women—unafraid of 
bad smells and foul sights, seek to save souls 
forced to live near the gates of hell. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church has 582 
churches with 40,000 members ministering to 
peoples of other tongues. It is possible to 
worship in ten different languages in the 
churches of that denomination in New Eng- 
land—Italian, Swedish, Norwegian, Ger- 
man, Finnish, French, Portuguese, Spanish, 
and Chinese. The Christians of such 
churches are refreshing in their simplicity, 
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fervor, and liberality. ‘They evidence the 
American respect for women and children 
and: observe American commemoration days. 
Such people are absorbed into our citizen- 
ship without degradation to our national 
standards—indeed, often to their advance- 
ment. Native-born Christians mingle with 
them to discover that in the deep unity of 
the Christian life superficial distinctions 
disappear. Vitalized for them is the recital 
of the apostle’s experience, after he had been 
lifted by the gospel out of intense racial 
jealousies into cosmopolitan sympathies; 
there is no distinction between Jew and 
Greek, for the same Lord is Lord of all, and 
is rich unto all that call upon him. 
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CHAPTER IX 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


Never was the world so near to universal 
peace as immediately after the most cruel 
and destructive of wars. ‘This is admitted 
by all; by some with irony, by some with 
regret. Our people were rallied to the sup- 
port of the World War by the slogan—“A 
war to end war in the establishment of a bet- 
ter, brighter world.”’ We entered the Peace 
Conference determined that its outcome 
must minimize to the utmost the possibili- 
ties of future conflicts. It is difficult to form 
a just estimate of the decisions of Versailles. 
The immensity and historical complexity of 
the problems considered are beyond the un- 
derstanding of the average mind. Our own 
participation was as admirable in content as 


it was aggravating in form. Other coun- 


tries, exhausted, half bankrupted, and em- 
bittered by the strain they had undergone, 
are charged with having been more con- 
cerned about the punishment of the culprits, 
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by the payment of indemnities, and the im- 
position of economic limitations, than about 
the provision for an epoch of peaceful devel- 
opment. Obviously the treaty can be criti- 
cized in various particulars and it can be 
defended. as an attempt to harness the appar- 
ently irreconcilable interests of various na- 
tionalities by experiences excusable in the 
securement of common action. So nigh had 
discord come to ruining the world that it be- 
comes those who perceive the righteous more 
clearly than did the conferees to be construc- 
tive in their criticism that they may not pro- 
mote needless divisiveness. Many well-in- 
formed Americans are convinced that the 
Treaty without reservations would involve 
our country in the confusions and carnages 
of Europe, to the jeopardy of American in- 
dependence. Tragically the contention of 
opinion has often descended to more concern 
about which party would win the next elec- 
tion than about the inauguration of a new 
era in human history. Temporarily the 
tendency is prevalent in most nations to re- 
vert to the old reliance upon force and sel- 
fishness. From that reaction we will recover 
most quickly by cherishing in our memories 
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the state of mind that actuated the high 
hopes and noble aspirations humanity held 
in 1918. 

The unparalleled intensity of the World 
War revealed as never before the hideous 
extent to which militarism has repeatedly 
devoured the substance of the race and 
destroyed millions of its choicest youth. The 
soldiers who endured the perils, pains, and 
privations of combat warfare can never 
again be hypnotized by military glamour. 
Indeed, so deep is their antipathy that in 
many countries agitation by the stay-at- 
homes for further fighting would precipitate 
a revolution. The war was directly responsi- 
ble for a loss of ten million lives and 
indirectly, in decrease of births and excess 
mortality, for some thirty millions more. 
Immemorially soldiers have returned from 
war irregular in industry, careless of conju- 
gal loyalties, ready to capitalize their war 
experiences. The high motives with which 
our men entered the service have saved us 
from so much of war’s after woe that there 
was a Shock in the announcement that more 
than one seventh of the inmates of Sing Sing 
in June, 1920, had been in the army. More- 
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over, the foundations of civilized life have 
been shaken by a heedless anarchy that is 
rampant when respect for authority is unu- 
sually necessary. Consider the material 
devastation of the war in the recollection that 
economic well-being affects human vitality 
and morality. One hundred and thirty-eight 
billion dollars were spent upon the war, and 
another $200,000,000,000 of property was 
destroyed. ‘That incomprehensible sum 
amounts to $350 per capita in the countries 
involved, to $150 for every living person. In 
consequence a stupendous interest will have 
to be abstracted from the future product of 
several generations. Appalling as are these 
ghastly effects, they would appear compara- 
tively light should there be another conflict 
of similar size. Of the more than 250,000 
casualties that were admitted to American 
hospitals in France 33.4 per cent were due 
to gas, 32 per cent to gunshot missiles, 15 
per cent to shrapnel, 8 per cent to shells. 
About the time of the armistice the Ameri- 
can army was prepared to overwhelm the 
enemy by unprecedented amounts of gas. 
It is commonly predicted that the destruc- 
tion by chemical agencies in another monster 
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war might obliterate civilization. Wherefore 
we who have survived this catastrophe should 
be about discovering some way to deliver our 
children from such a doom. We owe the 
men who represented us in giving their lives 
for the defense and furtherance of free in- 
stitutions a debt we cannot pay by bronze 
tablets or golden-tongued tributes of grati- 
tude, least of all by passing bonus-bills, but 
only by endeavoring to bring about the better 
world for which they died. 

Christians also approach the problem 
along another way especially reassuring in 
the din of the pessimistic assertion that “War 
we always have had and always will.” That 
way is the conviction that God wants right- 
eous peace to prevail and ultimately his will 
shall be done. How impressive is the proph- 
ecy of Isaiah, twenty-seven hundred years 
ago, of a Prince of Peace, who would divert 
human energy from destructive fighting to 
constructive effort to the extent that swords 
will be beaten into plows and spears into 
pruninghooks—may we add tanks into farm- 
tractors? About the same time, a time when 
Europe was barbaric, when the ancient 
Napoleon, King Sargon of Assyria, was 
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spreading blood and famine, when after a 
battle the Arabs drove forth their prisoners 
with the bleeding heads of their families 
strung about their necks—at that time Micah 
said, “Nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall there be war any more.” . 
Jesus was born to the anthem, “Glory to God | 
in the highest, and on earth peace among 
men.” Jesus taught that God is the Father 
of the human family, we all are brothers, 
blessed are the peacemakers. Many to whom 
his Sermon on the Mount seemed six years 
ago a quixotic dream are now ready to con- 
sider whether it may be the Magna Charta - 
of civilization. Some of his statements, taken 
literally and in isolation, appear to advocate 
a passive nonresistance that would deny not 
only all warfare but any legal system— 
indeed, so taken they would disintegrate 
civil society and induce anarchy. That Jesus 
did not intend to have them so interpreted is 
made plain by the manner of speech obtain- 
ing at that time, also by his use of these 
statements to rebuke the Pharisees for 
imposing petty rules of conduct instead of 
sustaining uplifting principles. In his day 
all disputes were settled according to the 
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ancient law of retaliation. Try another 
method, commanded Jesus. If your neigh- 
bor has offended you, talk the matter over 
with him. If you are not effective, take an- 
other along; if that accomplishes nothing, 
expose him to public opinion. Such state- 
ments applied to nations suggest the substi- 
tution of arbitration for the sword. Thus 
did Jesus favor an active returning of good 
for evil, charity for hatred, in the confidence 
that persistent love would eventually awaken 
a, response in the evildoer. We may not for- 
get, however, that the order in Christ’s king- 
dom is righteousness, peace and joy; or that 
the apostle James wrote, “First pure, then 
peaceable.” After war has begun, its causes 
are more easily camouflaged to appear 
worthy of support. Hence the importance of 
bringing the whole force of Christianity to 
bear upon international relationships before 
contention has commenced. To this foreign 
missionary activity has generally contrib- 
uted. The organization of the World All- 
ance for Promoting International Friend- 
ship through the churches is most opportune. 
It aims to extend goodwill among all peo- 
ples, and to bring up a united Christendom 
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to the support of all governmental efforts of 
permanent peace. 

It is essential that some responsible ma- 
chinery be provided through which the good 
will of humanity may be organized to post- 
pone, and if possible prevent, wars by re- 
moving their causes. ‘The only alternative 
for the United States is the creation of an 
irresistible fighting force, which was the the- 
ory of Germany. Nations rightly say that 
they must provide for defense. Boston dis- 
covered the sinister forces that await the op- 
portunity of upheaval when in its police 
strike the underworld menacingly arose. If 
in providing for defense a huge military ma- 
chine is set up, two dangers are encountered. 
Men may reach positions of power who will 
scheme to try out its strength. Neighboring 
nations will be incited to seek for superior 
strength through the formation of alliances. 
From such competition of armament and 
balaneings of power the same old cycle is 
certain to ensue. Nations arm against each 
other out of fear, then fear each other be- 
cause they are armed. There is always 
enough greed to start intrigues for the 
revival of prejudices, jealousies, suspicions, 
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prides m the hope that personal advantage 
may be gained. In such strained situations 
some incident like the pistol-shot of a half- 
witted Serbian youth can precipitate hell 
upon the earth. To avert such calamities 
some association of nations has long been 
discussed. Cicero speaks of its desirability 
in his De Republica. Some of the great men 
of history have fostered the idea, notably 
Grotius, Kant, Fox, Penn, and Franklin. 
There is little actual precedent upon which 
to predicate either failure or success for any 
league of nations. The Congress of Vienna 
and the Holy Alliance were secret conclaves 
of diplomats who made agreements between 
autocracies to defeat democracy. Now, 
when nearly all the great nations are like 
wrecked ships tossing at night in a weltering 
sea, is an unparalleled opportunity for the 
launching of a league of nations. Never be- 
fore have so many races cooperated; the 
abolition of arrogant dynasties permits the 
peoples to decide their own destinies; the 
Prussian system, which has been the persist- 
ent opponent of peace, is broken; the world 
in its agony craves for freedom from strife 
with a piteousness Americans cannot realize. 
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They who advise the United States to keep 
out of world affairs are not many, and their 
counsel will not prevail. A country as pow- 
erful as ours is inevitably in world affairs. 
A nation that already has entered into 
twenty-six treaties accepting arbitration and 
judicial action will never live in moral de- 
tachment from the rest of mankind. We are 
not proud that we endangered our honor and 
safety by remaining so long out of the war. 
We are now better prepared to recognize the 
advice, “Repudiate responsibility for the 
rest of humanity,” is a euphonious way of 
saying, “Take advantage of their weakness 
to make more money.” ‘The conscience of 
America will constrain us to unite with other 
countries in preserving peace by promoting 
international justice. Upon what condi- 
tions we can associate ourselves with them 
should be frankly discussed, that our people 
may become convinced that they are not com- 
mitted to anything contrary to our institu- 
tions. Ours is a government of laws more 
than of political decisions, and any associa- 
tion of nations that exalts an international 
court will secure widest support in the 
United States. There are three chief 
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difficulties about every form of interna- 
tional cooperation. One is a hesitancy about 
subordinating any of our sovereignty to 
., @ central authority in which we have only 
a partial voice. Another is the safeguarding 
of the rights of small nations without accord- 
ing them power to dictate the destinies of 
larger countries. At The Hague in 1907 the 
representatives of forty-four countries voted 
to establish a continuous international 
court, but failed to find a method of appoint- 
ing judges that would satisfy alike the great 
and small powers. The third difficulty is a 
provision for flexibility that will permit 
_ national developments. Our federal Consti- 
tution, which, though now our boast and bul- 
wark, was adopted with much misgiving and 
bitter controversy, has been amended nine- 
teen times. It could never have survived 
without a Supreme Court whose decisions 
reflect and respond to the changing convic- 
tions of our people. It is hoped that the 
proposed Permanent Court of International 
Justice can prevent the danger of repress- 
ing the vitality of the race in the interest of 
decadent countries which have outlived their 
leadership. 
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No form of international cooperation will 
prove to be an automatic machine that will 
work of itself. It will need to be quickened 
and sustained by more and better thinking. 
Germany’s official Rules of War is one of the 
most revolting documents ever written. It 
could have been accepted by them only 
because for years by the annual publication 
of some seven hundred books dealing with 
the science of war, their minds had been edu- 

cated to believe that force, not honor, is effec- 
tive in international affairs. Denmark is 
an example of what thinking can do in a 
different direction. No_ successful war 
brought that honorable little land from the 
prostration with which she was afflicted in 
1862. One of her scholars rediscovered the 
E.ddas, the ancient literature of her race. 
Through consideration of the old ideals Den- 
mark came to a sane, happy, national con- 
sciousness and the usefulness of producing 
dairy food for much of Europe. All moral 
progress is conditioned by corresponding 
changes in thought. There are situations 
that breed wars because the equity of them 
has not been thought through. An instance 
is the dependence of civilization upon the 
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supply of raw materials. ‘These are found 
in territories where the population is little 
interested in their production, as oil in Mex- 
ico and Mesopotamia and various minerals 
in China. Citizens of strong nations, includ- 
ing our own, have immense investments in 
such backward lands. ‘The managers of 
their activities have sometimes controlled the 
consuls of their country, have exploited the 
wage-earners of the land whose wealth was 
enriching them, have manipulated for their 
own advantage appeals to the prejudice and 
pride of their homelands. ‘To what extent 
foreign investments should be protected and 
from them what duties should be required has 
never been intelligently determined. We 
talk much of reconstruction, but no more can 
a Pierce-Arrow automobile be made out of 
the parts of a dismantled Ford car than can 
society be remade out of the same old 
thoughts. New international impacts are to 
be related to a nationalism that has been 
strengthened by common hazards and hor- 
rors. The sense of nationality is an instinct 
that can inspire countries to live in the fel- 
lowship of a family in which each one by de- 
veloping to the highest degree its distinctive 
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gifts contributes most to the general good. 
That will become possible only as we escape 
from the provincialism that betrays us into 
dislike of other national origins. In the © 
United States we are confronted with the 
duty of learning to appreciate the culture of 
the French, so keen of intellect and quick of — 
insight, the culture of Great Britain, broad — 
and humane, the genius of Italy, fertile in 
forms of beauty; yes, and the patient, brood- 
ing mind of a better Germany that can bring 
forth superb science and music and economic 
production. We must also learn to base our 
national pride not upon the extent of our 
territory, or our ability to do as we please 
despite any opposition, but upon our coun- 
try’s justice and honesty, upon our poets and 
scholars and the high average welfare of our 
people. There is suggestion too in the fact 
that in the fiscal year ending with June of 
1920 our federal treasury spent over five and 
a quarter billions of dollars for war pur- 
poses, which is ninety-three per cent of all 
moneys expended. Could that money be 
applied to social betterment, a living wage ~ 
could be paid to every one; poverty, tuber- 
culosis, typhoid fever could be banished, and 
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many other things done that would make for 
a happier, higher life. There always will be 
an abundant field to gratify the human in- 
stinct for conquest. Jesus said that he came 
not to bring peace but a sword. Could his 
followers be led to fight, in war’s contempt 
for softness, surrender of comfort, disdain 
of death, for the cleansing of our social life 
from silly extravagances, our politics from 
sordid corruptions, our business from greedy 
graft, our labor from noisy adventurers, our 
religion from easy formalities, imagination 
falters in attempting to foresee the advance. 
Until we can really think of the unity of 
mankind, of the rights of weak nations, of 
the subordination of nationality to human- 
ity, we cannot reach that sympathetic under- 
standing and constructive good will toward 
other races which is an essential of permanent 
peace. 

More fundamental still to permanent 
peace is a change of character. It is futile 
to expect righteous international relation- 
ships in a world dominated by people of 
unrighteous disposition. Machinery cannot 
be constructed powerful enough to restrain 
the passions of men after they have been 
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deeply and desperately aroused. Philip 
Gibbs declares the peoples of Europe cour- 
ageously endured great agonies, but failed in 
common sense and in Christian charity. 
“They cannot now plead ignorance nor be- 
trayal by false ideals which duped them, be- 
cause character does not depend upon know!]- 
edge. In the crisis of the world’s fate they 
followed the call-back of the beast in the 
jungle rather than the voice of the Crucified 
One whom they pretended to adore.” It is 
a condemnation unfair in its inclusiveness, 
but sufficiently true to invite attention to 
Immanuel Kant’s statement that a condi- 
tion of the achievement of lasting peace is an 
extension of the spirit of good will among all 
men and all nations. The same truth was 
emphasized by General Smuts, whose states- 
manship was one of the chief resources of the 
Versailles Conference. “For that new day for 
which the peoples have shed their blood and 
their treasure without stint there must be 
given not only to our enemies but also to our- 
selves a contrite spirit for the wars which 
have overwhelmed the world, and a new 
heart of generosity and humanity.” The 
preacher finds himself wanting to ask Gen- 
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eral Smuts where that new heart can be had 
save in the gospel of Jesus Christ, which 
already has so changed human nature that 
our soldiers loathe instead of glory in the 
beastliness of the war years. Christ’s spirit 
_ is in the developing conscience of the race to 
rebuke our forgetfulness of God and our 
deification of the strong. Only as his spirit 
converts men to a controlling degree to love 
things pure, just, and kind, to look upon 
life as an opportunity for noble service, can 
we be assured that in praying and planning 
for permanent peace we are not following 
delusive phantoms, but are cooperating with 
our Christ, who purposes to bring in his king- 
dom of righteousness, peace and joy. 
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